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Electronic Publishing — 

Roll Over, 
Gutenberg 

jp» , The New 

wc - Journalism: 

Videotex 



NewsNet Gets You There First 
— specialized newsletter news! 

You need it, and NewsNet gives you instant easy access to 
full-text electronic editions of hundreds of business newsletters. 


Use your terminal, microcomputer or communicating word processor to . . . 



$20,000 


print 


subscription 


value! 








800 - 345-1301 

In Pennsylvania call: 

215/527-8030 
945 Haverford Road 
Bryn Mawr, PA 19010 


SCAN story headlines. SEARCH through current and back issues for KEYWORDS of your 
choice. READ full-text of hundreds of leading business newsletters in a broad range of 
interest areas. PLUS electronic mail, an automated clipping service and other versatile 
electronic features. 


There’s no hook-up fee 
from U.S. locations, and 
you’re billed only for the 
time you use with a small 
monthly minimum. 


So, get in the running today! 

Phone NewsNet toll free. It’s just that easy 
to be in touch with the business news you need. 
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Adding a printer to your computer makes 
sense. But deciding which printer to add can be 
tricky. Do you settle for a printer with limited 
functions and an inexpensive price tag or buy a 
more versatile printer that costs more than your 
computer? Neither choice makes sense. 

Here’s a refreshing option— the new, compact 
STX-80 printer from Star Micronics. It’s the under 
$200 printer that’s whisper-quiet, prints 60 cps 
and is ready to run with most popular personal 
computers. 

The STX-80 has deluxe features you would 
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expect in higher priced models. It prints a full 80 
co umns of crisp, attractive characters with true 
descenders, foreign language characters and 
special symbols. It offers both finely detailed dot- 
addressable graphics and block graphics. 

And, of course, the STX-80 comes with Star 
Micronics’ 180 day warranty (90 days on the 
print element). 

The STX-80 thermal printer from Star 
Micronics. It combines high performance with 
a very low price. So now, there is nothing in 
the way of owning a quality printer. 


Manufacturer’s suggested retail price. 



icronics«inc 
THE POWER BEHIND THE PRINTED WORD. 

Computer Peripherals Division, 1120 Empire Central Place. 
Suite 216. Dallas, TX 75247 (214) 631-8560 
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from our 

SOFTWARE 

RENTAL LIBRARY 


You can now RENT the most popular software available for just 

20 - 25 %* of Manufacturers’ Retail Price 

• Eliminate the risk— rent first! 

• 100% of rental fee applies toward purchase 

• All purchases are 20% Off of Manufacturer’s 
Suggested List 

• Rentals are for 7-days (plus 3 days grace for return 
shipping) 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


There are now 2 different plans to choose from: 


Join the Game Group, $25.00 per year 
and rent as many games as you like for 
only 20-25% of Mfrs. Sugg. Retail Price? 


Minimum order, 3 game rentals 


Join the Business Group, $50.00 per 

year and rent as many business applica- 
tion programs as you like for only 
20-25% of Mfrs. Sugg. Retail Price? 


REMEMBER, THESE ARE NOT DEMOS, BUT ORIGINAL 
UNRESTRICTED SOFTWARE PROGRAMS 

(complete with manuals in orisinal manufacturers’ packases) 

To Immediately Order, or for more information: 

UNITED COMPUTER CORR To " Free CALL 1 - 800 " 2 ' 7777 

Software Rental Library 
Culver City, California 


In California CALL 1-800 992-8888 

In L.A. County CALL 1-213 823-4400 
Canadian Orders Welcome 


'Plus postage and handling. 
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EXPRESS 


EDUCATIONAL □ ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE DWORD PROCESSORS □ DATA BASES □ LANGUAGES □ GRAPHICS 
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Letters 


Please address your letters to CompuServe electronic mail, 
ID number 70003, 1372 or to: Editor, TODAY magazine, 5000 
Arlington Centre Blvd., PO Box 20212, Columbus, OH 43220. 
TODAY reserves the right to edit letters lor length, content 
and clarity. 


LANs 

I just finished reading the article, "Local Area Networks" 
(June 1983) and thought Mr. Green did an excellent job of 
explaining the divergent approaches to LANs. However, I 
feel he should have researched the PBX as a LAN a little 
more. 

Based on his conclusions, I was left with the impression 
that the PBX is the worst of the three choices mentioned. If 
he had researched the PBX, he would have found the Digi- 
tal PBX systems that are switching at 1.544 MBps allowing 
throughputs of up to 64 KBps voice and data. 

His statement that it is necessary to have a modem when 
accessing public switched networks is true for off-premise 
types of data communications. However, with the availa- 
bility of such data networks as Telenet and Tymnet for direct 
connection to a LAN, the high-speed throughput can be 
maintained without modems. Also, major manufacturers 
of Digital PBX are developing very high speed switches that 
will use combination topologies to switch voice, data and 
video to any available transmission media including fiber 
optics, which promises to render obsolete any LAN topolo- 
gy existing today. 

When making a decision on a LAN, don't write off the 
PBX yet. 

James B. Bean 
Fairfax, Va. 

E-COM 

On page 23 of the June issue of TODAY, you mention that 
the U.S. Postal Service's E-COM is available through 
EMAIL. However, you do not indicate how material can be 
entered into E-COM nor is E-COM listed in the Highlights 
insert. 

I would like to know if CompuServe customers will be al- 
lowed to access the portion of EMAIL that will permit use of 
E-COM. If this service is not presently available, when will 
it be available? 

Mike Crockett 
Auburn, Me. 

E-COM is available in conjunction with CompuServe's 
InfoPlex electronic mail system , or as a stand-alone prod- 
uct. Currently, E-COM is not available through 
CompuServe's Consumer Information Service EMAIL, as 
was mentioned in TODAY. CompuServe is developing this 
capability, but the company has not yet set a release date. 

If you are interested in more information regarding the 
use of E-COM through CompuServe, you may contact a 
sales representative at the nearest CompuServe branch of- 
fice. 
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Electronic Bounce Back 

Instructions/Tips 

— 

Step 1 

To enter the Electronic Bounce Back program, 
choose item 11, User Information, or GO EBB. 


Step 2 

After the introductory information, you will be 
prompted for your name and mailing address. 



Step 5a 

Selection 1 displays brief product descriptions. 


Step 5b 

Selection 2 sends your name, address and ID 
number to the selected advertiser. You will also 
be presented with a Comment option. You will 
be given three lines to make your request to the 
advertiser. 


Step 6 

After completing your request, the option menu 
(step 4) will be redisplayed. 
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Electronic Bounce Back puts you into 
direct contact with our advertisers. 


When you respond to an ad in 
TODAY Magazine, you're "talking" di- 
rectly to the advertiser. This means an 
end to the weeks of delay it takes for 
an ordinary reader service card to 
reach an advertiser (not to mention the 
additional time lapse for an advertiser 
to answer your inquiry once it is re- 
ceived). 

EBB not only lets you respond to an 
ad with the usual name and address 
information, but it also allows you to 
ask for specific information, leave ad- 
ditional comments or in some cases 
even order a product. The advertiser 
in turn can reply, if so desired, through 


our electronic mail system, Email™. 

TODAY is the first magazine to de- 
velop an "electronic" reader service 
and take advantage of the 2-way com- 
munications capabilities available 
through the use of videotex technol- 
ogy. 

Electronic Bounce Back is easy to 
use. Just GO-EBB and follow the 
prompts. EBB will allow you to review 
an index of advertisers or go directly 
to the ordering section. Users of EBB 
will be able to request information 
from present advertisers in each issue 
of TODAY as well as from advertisers 
in past issues. 


So GO-EBB and give it a try. We've 
cut out the middle man so Compu- 
Serve customers and advertisers can 
communicate directly with each other. 
This means a faster response to your 
inquiries and an added convenience 
for TODAY readers. 


TODAY 

( THE VIDEOTEX/COMPUTER MAGAZINE ) 

5000 Arlington Centre Blvd. 
Columbus, Ohio 43220 
(614)457-8600 




Tired of waiting? 



At the CompuServ e Computer School you ll never have to 
wait for hands-on computer experience. Our personal 
computing classes offer individual computers for each 
student. Plus a lot more: Small classes. Teachers who are 
experienced computer specialists. Friendly instruction for 
beginners , adults or children. Rental computers for at-home 
practice. Flexible class schedules. Interested? 

For more information and a class schedule , call or write the 
school nearest you. 

CompuServe 


ComputerSchool 


Chicago • Columbus 

at Wellington 
1822 Fishinger Rd. 
Columbus, Ohio 43221 
(614)451-3444 


an H&R Block Company 


Yorktown Office Center 
621 E. Butterfield Rd. Suite 204 
Lombard, Illinois 60148 
(312)963-2345 


More on Networking 

I read with great interest your arti- 
cles on networking (June). I was sur- 
prised to see little mention of regional 
bulletin board systems, one of the 
fastest-growing segments of net- 
working in the country today. There 
are literally thousands of RBBS cover- 
ing a wide range of interests and pur- 
poses. While most of these systems are 
limited in scope, any article about net- 
working should include bulletin board 
systems which is truly networking at 
the grassroots level. 

Robert Halsine 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


I am a long time CompuServe Infor- 
mation Service subscriber and must 
say that I thoroughly enjoy videotex 
and TODAY magazine. I've kept every 
issue since the first and have observed 
how the publication has grown and 
matured along with the technology. 

In the June issue, I was particularly 
pleased to see the articles on net- 
works. As more of us have computers 
at home and in the office, I would ex- 
pect many of us to begin our own net- 
works. Perhaps future issues could ad- 
dress this issue. 

Joe Berman 
Athens, Ohio 


Monitor 

I enjoy reading the monitor section 
of TODAY magazine. I am a casual 
computer user, not into hi-tech, so the 
feature-oriented articles in this section 
are more to my liking and understand- 
ing. How about an article on the com- 
puter and the homemaker, and the 
many ways she can utilize this valua- 
ble tool in day-to-day chores? 

Sue Cieslukowski 

Toledo, Ohio 

Home Fetal Monitoring 

In your June 1983 issue I found the 
article on Home Fetal Monitoring to be 
very exciting from a nurse's and a 
mother's point of view. 

Those women who suffer from Toxe- 
mia during pregnancy or those who 
have delivered premature infants can 
now experience a little more peace of 
mind because of the instant informa- 
tion and response they can get from 
their home computer. No longer will it 
be necessary to phone for an appoint- 
ment for this service or be "worked into 
the schedule." I hope TODAY maga- 
zine will keep us posted as to this serv- 
ice and other health areas monitored 
by computer. 

P. Carroll RN. 

Columbus, Ohio 

Review Reviewed 

In the July issue of Today, there is a 
review of Glossbrenner's new book on 
data communication. While the re- 
viewers are familiar with the internals 
of CompuServe, they show little con- 
sideration for those of us who use sev- 
eral networks frequently. 

I found the book an excellent collec- 
tion of most of the information that one 
need to know to get on line. 

The author shows very little bias 
toward any one personal computer 
which is to his credit. 

This book should be on the shelves 
of those who have to wend their way to 
the maze of menus, commands and 
passwords. Particularly valuable are 
the sign off instructions. 

The only serious omission is the in- 
structions about signing off the packet 
networks. 

I found the book interesting, inform- 
ative, and find that I am using the net- 
works better (and more!) since reading 
the book. 

Jim Norman 

Atlanta, Ga. 
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d skettes I 

$1 .29 each! 



Now get Wabash Quality at a CE Price 

For over 1 7 years, Wabash has been making high quality 
and dependable computer products. Wabash diskettes 
are made to provide error-free performance on your com- 
puter system because every diskette has been totally and 
hypercritically tested. Since you can now buy Wabash 
computer products directly from CE, the world’s largest 
distributor of magnetic media, you can now get maximum 
savings on every order. You can even order toll-free. 

New Wabash Six Year Warranty 

The quality of Wabash diskettes is stressed throughout 
the entire manufacturing process. After coating, all Wabash 
diskettes go through a unique burnishing process that 
gives each diskette a mirror-smooth appearance. Wabash 
then carefully applies a lubricant that is specially form- 
ulated to increase diskette life. Then, to keep out foreign 
particles, a unique heat seal bonds the jacket and liner 
together to help prevent contamination. After 1 00% hyper- 
critical testing and certification, Wabash then packages 
each diskette, (except bulk pack) in a super strong and 
tear resistant Tyvek® evelope. The final Wabash product is 
then shrink-wrapped to insure cleanliness and reduce 
contamination during shipment. Wabash diskettes are so 
very reliable that Wabash now offers a six year warranty in 
case of defects in materials or workmanship on all diskettes 
purchased directly from Communications Electronics. 

New.. .Wabash Diskette Duplication Services 

Communications Electronics has teamed up with Wabash to 
provide a single-source solution for the diskette duplication 
requirements of software developers, OEM’s and distributors. 
All service is in-house, to give you fast, dependable service. In 
most cases, delivery can be completed in five days. Whether 
you require 100, 1,000, or 10,000 copies per week, call CE 
first for a no obligation price quote. For additional information, 
please write us on your letterhead with your requirements. 



SAVE ON WABASH DISKETTES 

Product Description 

Part# 

CE quant. 
100 price 
per disk ($) 

8” SSSD IBM Compatible (128 B/S, 26 Sectors) 

Fill 

1.89 

8" SSSD Shugart Compatible, 32 Hard Sector 

F31 A 

1.89 

Q" SSDD IBM Compatible (128 B/S, 26 Sectors) 

FI 31 

2.39 

8" DSDD Soft Sector (Unformatted) 

FI 4 A 

2.99 

8” DSDD Soft Sector (256 B/S, 26 Sectors) 

FI 44 

2.99 

8" DSDD Soft Sector (51 2 B/S, 15 Sectors) 

FI 45 

2.99 

8” DSDD Soft Sector (1024 B/S, 8 Sectors) 

FI 47 

2.99 

5V4" 

SSSD Soft Sector w/Hub Ring 

Mil A 

1.49 

SVa" 

Same as above, but bulk pack w/o envelope 

Mil AB 

1.29 

5Va" 

SSSD 10 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 

M41 A 

1.49 

5Va" 

SSSD 1 6 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 

M51 A 

1.49 

5Va" 

SSDD Soft Sector w/Hub Ring 

M13A 

1.79 

5Va" 

Same as above, but bulk pack w/o envelope 

M13AB 

1.59 

5Va" 

SSDD 10 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 

M43A 

1.79 

5Va" 

SSDD 16 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 

M53A 

1.79 

5Va" 

DSDD Soft Sector w/Hub Ring 

M14A 

2.69 

5Va" 

Same as above, but bulk pack w/o envelope 

M14AB 

2.49 

5Va" 

DSDD 10 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 

M44A 

2.69 

5Va" 

DSDD 16 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 

M54A 

2.69 

5Va" 

SSQD Soft Sector w/Hub Ring (96 TPI) 

M15A 

2.59 

5Va" 

DSQD Soft Sector w/Hub Ring (96 TPI) 

M16A 

3.69 

5Va" 

Tyvek Diskette Envelopes - Price per 1 00 Pack 

TE5 

12.00 


SSSD = Single Sided Single Density; SSDD = Single Sided Double Density; 
DSDD = Double Sided Double Density; SSQD = Single Sided Quad Density; 
DSQD = Double Sided Quad Density; TPI = Tracks per inch. 


Quantity Discounts Available 

Wabash diskettes are packed 1 0 
disks to a carton and 1 0 cartons 
to a case. The economy bulk 
pack is packaged 1 00 disks to a 
case without envelopes or labels. 

Please order only in increments 
of 100 units for quantity 100 
pricing. With the exception of 
bulk pack we are also willing to 
accommodate your smaller or- 
ders. Quantities less than 100 
units are available in increments 
of 10 units at a 20% surcharge 
above our 100 unit price. Quan- 
tity discounts are also available. 

Order 500 or more disks at the same time and deduct 1 %; 1 ,000 or 
more saves you 2%; 2,000 or more saves 3%; 5,000 or more saves 
4%; 1 0,000 or more saves 5%; 25,000 or more saves 6%; 50,000 
or more saves 7%, 1 00,000 or more saves 8%, 500,000 or more 
saves 9% and 1 ,000,000 or more disks earns you a 1 0% discount 
off our super low quantity 1 00 price. Almost all Wabash diskettes 
are immediately available from CE. Our efficient warehouse 
facilities are equipped to help us get you the quality product you 
need, when you need it. If you need further assistance to find the 
flexible disk that’s right for you, call the Wabash compatibility 
hotline. Dial toll-free 800-323-9868 and askfor your compatibility 
representative. In Illinois or outside the U.S. dial 31 2-593-6363 
between 9 AM to 4 PM Central time. 

Buy Wabash Diskettes with Confidence 

To get the fastest delivery from CE of your Wabash computer 
products, we recommend you phone your order directly to our 
Computer Products Division and charge it to your credit card. Be 
sure to calculate your price using the CE prices in this ad. Written 
purchase orders are accepted from approved government agen- 
cies and most well rated firms at a 30% surcharge for net 30 
billing. For maximum savings, your order should be prepaid. All 
sales are subject to availability, acceptance and verification. All 
sales are final. All prices are in U.S. dollars. Prices, terms and 
specifications are subject to change without notice. Out of stock 
items will be be placed on backorder automatically unless CE is 
instructed differently. Minimum prepaid order is $50.00. Mini- 
mum purchase order $200.00. All shipments are F.O. B. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan U.S.A. No COD’s please. Non-certified and foreign 
checks require bank clearance. 

For shipping charges add $8.00 per case or partial 
case of 100 8-inch flexible disks or $6.00 per case or 
partial case of 100 5V4-inch mini-diskettes for U.P.S. 
ground shipping and handling in the continental U.S.A. 

Mail orders to: Communications Electronics, Box 1 002, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 U.S.A. If you have a Visa 
or MasterCard, you may call and place a credit card order. 
Order toll-free in the U.S. Dial 800-521-4414. In Canada, 
order toll-free by calling 800-265-4828. If you are outside 
the U.S. or in Michigan dial 31 3-994-4444. Telex anytime 
81 0-223-2422. Order your Wabash diskettes today. 

Copyright ®1 983 Communications Electronics™ Ad #U12483 




OrderToll-Free! wabash 

800-521-4414 error-free 

In Michigan 313-994-4444 diskettes 



COMMUNICATIONS 

ELECTRONICS" 


Computer Products Division 


818 Phoenix □ Box 1002 □ Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 U.S.A. 

Order TOLL-FREE 800-521 -441 4 or outside U.S.A. 31 3-994-4444 






For less than $200 
you can make your 
investment in yourself 
pay off! 


Chances are you have spent a couple 
thousand dollars on setting up a comput- 
er system that gets a lot of your work 
done. But sometimes it gets to be work 
to work at it. 

I know that when I have to move two pro- 
gram manuals and a pencil holder to boot 
up the disk drive, it is work. When there is 
an unlabeled floppy (that I am going to 
identify some day) on top of the monitor 
and the business check- 
book is on top of the printer 
. . . and I will remember (I 
hope) before the next “re- 
port” comes through . . . 
that is work. 


MICRO-OFFICE 

WORK CENTER 


Clean up 
the computer 
clutter. 


I found the annoyance of my own “com- 
puter clutter” was even worse than the 
extra work the disorder created. And that 
is when I started looking for some practi- 
cal furniture for my computer set up. Since 
I had already spent a lot of money on the 
system itself, I was really dismayed when 
I found out how much it would cost to get 
a decent-looking desk or even a data table 
for my equipment. $400 . . . $500 . . . even 
more for a sleasy unit that looked like junk! 
In fact, it was junk! And it took a long time 
for me to find something that was really 
worth the money ... and more. 

A lot of my working day is spent with my 
computer, and I will bet a lot of your time 
is too. So I figure a “home" for my sys- 
tem— a housing that is good looking as 
well as efficient to work at— will pay off 
two ways: 

1 . Less work: an efficient and orderly lay- 
out will save me time and energy. 

2. Personal satisfaction: good quality fur- 
nishings look better; they just plain feel 
better to work at too. 


biggest and best surprise is the low, low 
price for such good quality. 

Here is what you get— all for only $199.95 
plus shipping. 

• Mar-resistant work surface. Your choice 
of oak or walnut grained. Work surface 
height is adjustable to your keyboard, your 
chair, your height. 

• Two shelves plus work surface exten- 
der. Both shelves tilt to lock in position so 
that monitor faces you— in a position that 
does away with screen glare squinting and 
neck craning forever. Retainer bar keeps 
equipment from sliding off shelf. Snap-in 
bookends hold reference manuals and 
programs. 

• Strong, sturdy and steady. All-steel 
welded frame construction is concealed 
by top-quality wood grain surfaces with 
finished trim. Adjustable floor levelers in- 
cluded. The work center is really a piece 
of fine furniture. 

• There is no risk in buying from us either. 
We will make a full refund of purchase 


price plus shipping charges if you return 
the workcenter within 30 days for any rea- 
son whatsoever. In addition, the product 
is warrantied for any defects in materials 
or construction for a full year from date of 
purchase. This is a no-risk investment in 
your own productivity and work efficiency 
that will pay off for years to come— even 
if you do not yet have a microcomputer of 
your own. 

• Take your choice for your own work 
center decor: 

Order 48-inch unit in walnut, #2KPO-945, 
or in oak, #2KPO-947. Only $199.95 for 
each unit plus $18.00 shipping charge. 
On orders for two or more units at the 
same time, shipping charge applies to only 
the first unit ordered. $hipment made 
UPS, so we cannot ship to post office 
box. Illinois residents please add $12 per 
unit sales tax. Please allow 10 extra days 
for personal checks to clear. Sorry— at 
these special offer prices we cannot ship 
c.o.d. or bill direct. 


So imagine how good I felt to find the 
“Micro-Office” Work Center! These are 
fine pieces of computer system furniture 
that make my office-at-home as pleasant 
a place to work as it ought to be. And the 


CALL TOLL FREE TODAY WHILE SUPPLIES LAST: 1-800/323-8064. 
In Illinois call 1-312/251-5699. Or mail check with order to: 

Micro-Mart Distributors 

Dept. TOD1 *1131 Central Street* Wilmette, IL 60091 
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Chairman of the Board Harry K. Gard, President and 
Chief Executive Officer Jeffrey M. Wilkins, Executive 
Vice President, Marketing Charles W. McCall, Vice Pres- 
ident and General Manager, Information Service Divi- 
sion John E. Meier, Vice President, Finance; Secretary 
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For information about advertising and circulation contact 
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A Product of The Information Age 

You have in your hands a magazine that is a leader in this month's featured 
subject — electronic publishing. 

The surprise may be that you're holding a product of the Information Age. 
Many people hang onto the misguided conception that the information industry 
is somehow bent on exterminating printed material — an electronic ''book burn- 
ing" of sorts. TODAY is living proof to the contrary. Although electronic manipu- 
lation of information can result in the replacement of printed material, in the 
'80s "electronic publishing" more often enhances and complements existing 
printed publications or services. 

With a very lean permanent full-time staff, TODAY is put together each 
month by a national electronic web of free-lance writers, editors and artists. At 
the heart of this web is the TODAY Writers' Network (TWN). Everything from ini- 
tial conception of article ideas to typesetting and all the steps in between are 
performed on TWN, a product of CompuServe's computer communications 
technology. The Writers' Network serves as home base to a growing stable of 
some of America's top computer/information industry and feature writing talent. 

This month, two of those top-notch people — both free-lancers working from 
their homes — are joining TODAY as contributing editors. 

Charles Bowen, a newspaper reporter and city editor for more than 16 years, 
will serve as systems operator for the newly-created TODAY Writers' Forum — 
an on-line "newsroom" for TODAY contributors. Mr. Bowen will also continue to 
provide the magazine with excellent feature material and product reviews. 

Ernest E. Mau, an award-winning technical writer and consultant and the au- 
thor of numerous best-selling computer books, will continue to provide TODAY 
with networking-related tutorials, reviews and microcomputer articles. Many of 
Mr. Mau's TODAY articles have attracted industry-wide attention and are the 
subject of numerous reprint requests. 

Mr. Bowen and Mr. Mau will share contributing editorship with Carole Houze 
Gerber, who has produced much of the magazine's issues-oriented cover mate- 
rial. 

The work of some other well known industry writers will be showing up on 
the pages of TODAY in the coming months. These include William Barden Jr. , 
John Edwards, G. Berton Latamore, Steven K. Roberts and others. 

Linked together on a network of the Information Age, these professionals and 
others will be working to bring you the magazine of the Information Age by 
using the very technology we espouse. 



Douglas G. Branstetter 

Editor 



NETWORKERS FACE 
DOUBLE WHAMMY 
FROM FCC RULING 

Subscribers to computer informa- 
tion utilities, such as CompuServe and 
The Source, face a double threat that 
may make the cost of communicating 
considerably higher. 

At least one local telephone compa- 
ny, Southwestern Bell, has begun 
charging computer owners who use 
modems an extra $50 a month beyond 
normal residential basic connect 
charges. 

At the same time, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission (FCC) is 
considering a major change in the 
fees paid by interstate data and voice 
transmission companies, including 
computer networks, for connections to 
local telephone systems. This charge 
could raise the cost of using a packet 
network from $4 to $6 an hour per cus- 
tomer — a 50 percent increase in a 
single jump. 

Southwestern Bell — which serves 
Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma 
and Kansas — is imposing a data 
transmission line rate on every cus- 
tomer it finds using a telephone line for 
data transmission. 

The flat monthly fee is charged to 
each computer customer, regardless 
of whether the computer is for busi- 
ness or personal uses and no matter 

SMART CARD IS 
DRAFTED 

The U.S. military is testing a French 
invention called Smart Card as a high 
security ID card for 3,000 servicemen 
at Fort Lee, Va. 

If it passes the test, the computerized 
card might replace laminated IDs 
used throughout the services and save 
the government millions of dollars, 
military officials say. 

And if the inventors of the card are 
right in their predictions, you may be 
using Smart Card in the next three 
years in electronic banking. 

In the Fort Lee test, the card, which 
contains an embedded computer chip 
with the capacity for both computation 
and permanent data storage, carries 
a soldier's full identification, both em- 
bossed on the outside and stored in 
the chip. 
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what amount of time the customer de- 
votes to data communications on the 
line, according to Deborah Michaels, 
district staff manager for public rela- 
tions for Southwestern Bell in Tulsa. 
The only exceptions the company 
makes are for handicapped persons 
who can only communicate using ter- 
minals. 



The charge is intended to cover the 
cost of supplying "data grade" lines to 
these customers, she said. 

The data grade rate is not new at 
Southwestern Bell, although it recent- 
ly became a public issue in the Tulsa 
area, Michaels said. 

"We've been levying this rate right 
along. It just happened that a custom- 
er complained that he was getting an- 


If a serviceman wants to use the 
base P.X., hospital, clinic or other 
services, he will identify himself by 
putting his card in a reader and enter- 
ing his personal identification num- 
ber. If this matches the card's own se- 
cret identity number, he is cleared to 
use the facility. 

The six-month Fort Lee test, called 
RAPIDS (Realtime Automated Person- 
al Identification System), will measure 
Smart Card's effectiveness in reduc- 
ing the $60-million annual loss 
caused by lost, stolen and forged 
military ID cards. 

Smart Card will be manufactured in 
the United States under an agreement 
between Innovatron of France, holder 
of the international patents to Smart 
Card, and SmartCard International, 
New York. 

The card was designed as an elec- 
tronic checkbook and Arlen Richard 



noying and obscene messages 
through his computer. We checked 
our records and found we were 
charging him the wrong rate. The sto- 
ry was reported in the local papers." 

Southwestern Bell is one of several 
local telephone operating subsidiar- 
ies which will be separated from 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. (AT&T) on Jan. 1 under an FCC 
deregulation. 

As part of the deregulation, many 
telephone companies are seeking 
state approval for changes to their 

rates structures. 

■ 

In Southwestern Bells case, the 
company wants to eliminate the pres- 
ent basic rate system for local calls 
which is based on average usage. In 
its place, Southwestern Bell would 
charge each line according to actual 
volume of use of that line, much as 
water companies charge. 

The use of each line can be con- 
stantly monitored by computerized 
switching equipment, Michaels said. 
This rate change, however, first must 
be approved by each state public utili- 
ties commission. 

The AT&T divestiture also is the rea- 
son for a separate FCC proposal that 
would increase charges for data net- 
work communications to local tele- 
phone systems. The proposal, called 
"Docket 78-72," follows a three-year 
FCC study of the relationship the fed- 



Lessin, president of SmartCard Inter- 
national, sees its future in home bank- 
ing services, where it can add security 






eral government wants between inde- 
pendent local telephone companies 
and the interstate long distance net- 
works. Those long distance networks 
include AT&T's long lines and WATS, 
which AT&T will retain, and their com- 
petitors such as Sprint and MCI. 

The plan would establish two clas- 
ses of connectors to these local sys- 
tems — end users and long distance 
carriers, according to Robert Preece of 
the FCC policy division. The "end 
users" would include business and 
private telephone users, while the lat- 
ter group would be long distance 
voice and data networks. The long dis- 
tance carriers would pay about 10 
times the rate charged to business end 
users for each connection to a local 
system. 

This kind of order is necessary, 
Preece said, because of the dramatic 
way in which the divestiture of AT&T 
will change the relationship between 
the local companies and the nation's 
dominant long distance voice carrier. 
Presently, AT&T uses income from its 
long distance service to subsidize its 
local groups. After Jan. 1 that will end, 
with the local groups becoming sepa- 
rate companies. 

Under the FCC proposal, data carri- 
ers are included with voice networks, 
Preece said, because the connections 
technically are the same dial-up and 
dedicated lines, and the FCC could 


and complete the automation of the 
checking account begun by electronic 
banking. 

Smart Card can hold records of 
bank or charge account transactions 
and an automatically updated bal- 
ance. Terminals can be used off-line in 
stores as electronic "cash registers," 
recording the transactions on elec- 
tronic tape. Store managers can de- 
posit the tapes with his bank to be fed 
directly into the bank computer. The 
computer then arranges electronic 
transfer of the funds to cover the pur- 
chase. 

Lessin said he expects his company 
to gross $ 1 billion a year by 1987 as the 
card is used in banking. Presently 
three French companies are making 
Smart Cards. 


I 

not discriminate between data carri- 
ers and voice systems. 

"The commission is very concerned 
with discrimination between essen- 
tially similar services," he said. "It has 
taken the view that if you are involved 
in interstate transmission you are go- 
ing to pay the same connection rate." 

This approach, however, flies in the 
face of the FCC's 1981 Computer In- 
quiry decision, according to Joe 
Porfeli, vice president for network 
services for CompuServe, Columbus, 
Ohio. This decision, he said, distin- 
guished between data communica- 
tions networks including packet net- 
works and the common carrier voice 
networks. 

The basis for the difference is that 
the enhanced networks do more than 
passively carry data — they have au- 
tomatic error-checking and correction 
to eliminate data errors caused by 
faulty transmission within the system. 

The inclusion of data networks in 
Docket 78-72 came as a surprise and 
shock to the data processing industry, 
Porfeli said, because the discussion 
until then solely concerned voice car- 
riers. 

The potential impact of the order on 
the packet networks is huge because 
of the large number of connections in- 
volved, he said. The networks work by 
passing messages between special 
minicomputers called "nodes." Each 


J.C. PENNEY ENTERS 
VIDEOTEX MARKET 

Retailing giant J.C. Penney Co. Inc. 
says it will establish a national home 
videotex system in the next three 
years, with hopes of reaching a mil- 
lion customers within five years after it 
starts. 

The service, tentatively called First- 
hand, will feature color high- 
resolution graphics, using French 
Teletel technology. It will begin simul- 
taneously in several cities, possibly as 
early as the first quarter of 1984, ac- 
cording to Roy Bright, head of Intele- 
matique, the French agency charged 
with international, promotion of that 
country's videotex and related 
technologies. 

It's undecided which American cit- 
ies will get premieres of Firsthand, but 
Minneapolis probably will be on the 


of these may have several hundred 
dedicated and dial-up connections to 
a local telephone network. The full 
size of a large network may be judged 
by Tymnet, one of the world's largest, 
which just installed its 1,000th node. 

Porfeli said the total cost for a local 
"loop" serving 100 users at a time pres- 
ently averages about $15 per hour. If 
the proposed rates are adopted, that 
cost will increase by $200 an hour or $2 
per user per hour, he estimated. 

This still would leave the packet net- 
work as the least expensive means for 
data communications, but it would 
close the gap. The next least costly 
choice, WATS lines, costs $17.50 an 
hour. 

CompuServe and several other net- 
works have filed petitions with the 
FCC for reconsideration of Docket 
78-72. Preece said the FCC received 
more than 30 petitions during the pub- 
lic comment period, which ended in 
May. The commission was expected to 
act on these petitions during the sum- 
mer. 

"We have received petitions from 
state regulatory bodies, AT&T, a num- 
ber of competitors to AT&T's long lines, 
local telephone companies, GTE 
Telenet, Tymnet and the Association 
for Data Processing," he said. "The list 
is pretty impressive." 

— G. Berton Latamore 


list, company officials said. 

The service will be owned by a part- 
nership Penney is forming with five 
money-center banks and at least one 
major newspaper publisher or televi- 
sion network. One of the partners will 
be First Bank Corp. of Minneapolis, 
from which Penney bought the origi- 
nal experimental videotex system last 
March, according to Firsthand Project 
Manager Jeff Sternberg. Other part- 
ners had not been announced by 
press time, because these negotia- 
tions were not complete. 

Home banking is expected to play a 
major role in Firsthand, Sternberg 
said. The service will be marketed 
originally in the home cities of the 
partner banks by those banks. 

In addition, electronic news, mail 
and other services will be supplied to 
all these cities from a single national 
database with electronic banking 
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Now... Diskettes you can 
swear by, not swear at. 

Lucky for you, the diskette buyer, there are many diskette 
brands to choose from. Some brands are good, some not 
asgood, andsomeyou wouldn’tthinkof trusting with even 
one byte of your valuable data Sadly, some manufacturers 
have put their profit motive ahead of creating quality 
products. This has resulted in an abundance of low quality 
but rather expensive diskettes in the marketplace. 

A NEW COMPANY WAS NEEDED AND STARTED 

Fortunately, other people in the diskette industry recog- 
nized that making ultra-high quality diskettes required the 
best and newest manufacturing equipment as well as the 
best people to operate this equipment. Since most manu- 
facturers seemed satisfied to give you only the everyday 
quality now available, an assemblage of quality con- 
scious individuals decided to start a new company to give 
you a new and better diskette. They called this product the 
Ultra diskette, and you’re going to love them. Now you 
have a product you can swear by, not swear at. 

HOWTHEYMADETHEBESTDISKETTESEVEN BETTER 

The management of Ultra Magnetics then hired all the top 
brains in the diskette industry to make the Ultra product. 
Then these top bananas (sometimes called floppy freaks) 
created a new standard of diskette quality and reliability. 
To learn the “manufacturing secrets” of the top diskette 
makers, they’ve also hired the remaining “magnetic media 
moguls” from competitors such as Verbatim, Memorex, 
Dysan and many more. Then all these top-dollar engineers, 
physicists, research scientists and production experts (if 
they’ve missed you, send in your resume to Ultra) were 
given one directive.. .to pool all their manufacturing know- 
how and create a new, better diskette. 

HOW ULTRA DISKETTES ARE MANUFACTURED 

The Ultra Magnetics crew then assembled the newest, totally 
quality monitored, automated production line in the industry. 
We know that some of Ultra’s competitors are still making 
magnetic media on equipment that is old enough to vote. 
Since all manufacturing equipment at Ultra is new, it’s easy 
for Ultra to consistently make better diskettes. You can 
always be assured of ultra-tight tolerances and superb 
dependability when you use Ultra. If all this manufacturing 
mumbo-jumbo doesn’t impress you, we’re sure that at least 
one of these other benefits from using Ultra diskettes will: 

1 . TOTAL SURFACE TESTING - For maximum reliability, and to lessen the likelihood of 
disk errors, all diskettes must be totally surface tested. At Ultra, each diskette is 100% 
surface tested. Ultra is so picky in their testing, they even test the tracks that are in 
between the regular tracks. 

2. COMPLETE LINE OF PRODUCTS - For a diskette to be useful to you and your 
computer, it must be compatable physically. Ultra Magnetics has an entire line of 5V4-inch 
and 8-inch diskettes. 

3. SPECIALLY LUBRICATED DISK - Ultra uses a special oxide lubricant which is added 
to the base media in the production of their diskettes. This gives you a better disk drive 
head to media contact and longer head and disk life. 

4. HIGH TEMPERATURE/LOW-MARRING JACKET - A unique high temperature and 
low-marring vinyl jacket allows use of their product where other diskettes won’t work. This 
special jacket is more rigid than other diskettes and helps eliminate dust on the jacket. 

5. REINFORCED HUB RINGS- Standard on all Ultra mini-disks, tostrengthen thecenter 
hub hole. This increases the life of the disk to save you money and increase overall 
diskette reliability. 

6. DISK DURABILITY- Ultra disks will beat all industry standardsforreliability at well over 
millions and millions of revolutions. They are compatible with all industry specifications as 
established by ANSI, ECMA, ISO and JIS. 

7. CUSTOMER ORIENTED PACKAGING - All Ultra disks are packaged 10 disks to a 
carton and 1 0 cartons to a case. The economy bulk pack is packaged 1 00 disks to a case 
without envelopes or labels. 

8. LIFETIME WARRANTY - If all else fails, remember, all disks made by Ultra Magnetics, 
(except bulk pack) have a lifetime warranty. If your Ultra disks fail to meet factory 
specifications, Ultra Magnetics will replace them under the terms of their warranty. 

9. SUPERB VALUE- With Ultra’s automated production line, high-quality, error-free disks 
are yours without high cost. 



SAVE ON ULTRA DISKETTES 

Product Description 



CE quant. 

1 00 price 
Part # per disc ($) 


8" SSSD IBM Compatible (128 B/S, 26 Sectors) 81726 

8'' SSDD IBM Compatible (1 28 B/S, 26 Sectors) 81 701 

8” DSDD Soft Sector (Unformatted) 82701 

8" DSDD Soft Sector (1024 B/S, 8 Sectors) 82708 

5V4" SSSD Soft Sector w/Hub Ring 50001 

5V4" Same as above, but bulk pack w/o envelope 001 53 
5V4" SSSD 10 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 50010 

5V4" SSSD 1 6 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 5001 6 

5V4" SSDD Soft Sector w/Hub Ring 51401 

5V4" Same as above, but bulk pack w/o envelope 00096 
5V4'' SSDD 10 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 51410 

5V4" SSDD 16 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 51416 

5V4" DSDD Soft Sector w/Hub Ring 52401 

5V4" Same as above, but bulk pack w/o envelope 00140 
5V4" DSDD 10 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 52410 

5V4" DSDD 16 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 52416 

5V4" SSQD Soft Sector w/Hub Ring (96 TPI) 51 801 

5V4" DSQD Soft Sector w/Hub Ring (96 TPI) 52801 


1.99 

2.49 
3.19 
3.19 
1.79 

1.39 
1.79 

1.79 
1.89 

1.49 
1.89 
1.89 

2.79 

2.39 
2.79 
2.79 

2.49 

3.49 


SSSD = Single Sided Single Density; SSDD = Single Sided Double Density; 
DSDD = Double Sided Double Density; SSQD = Single Sided Quad Density; 
DSQD = Double Sided Quad Density; TPI = Tracks per inch. 

For less than 100 diskettes, add 10% to our quantity 100 price. 

For additional compatibility info call Ultra Magnetics at 408-728-7777. 

The Small Print 

To get the fastest delivery from CE of your Ultra computer products, send or phone your 
order directly to our Computer Products Division. Be sure to calculate your price using the 
CE prices in this ad. Michigan residents please add 4% sales tax or supply your tax I.D. 
number. Written purchase orders are accepted from approved government agencies and 
most well rated firms at a 30% surcharge for net 30 billing. All sales are subject to 
availability, acceptance and verification. All sales are final. Prices, terms and speci- 
fications are subject to change without notice. All prices are in U.S. dollars. Out of stock 
items will be placed on back order automatically unless CE is instructed differently. Min- 
imum prepaid order $50.00. Minimum purchase order $200.00. International orders are 
invited with a $20.00 surcharge for special handling in addition to shipping charges. All 
shipments are F.O.B. Ann Arbor, Michigan. No COD’s please. Non-certified and foreign 
checks require bank clearance. 

For shipping charges add $8.00 per case or partial-case 
of 1 00 8-inch discs or $6.00 per case or partial-case of 1 00 
5V4-inch mini-discs for U.P.S. ground shipping and handling in 
the continental United States. 

Mail orders to: Communications Electronics, Box 1002, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 U.S.A. If you have a Master Card 
or Visa card, you may call and place a credit card order. Order 
toll-free in the U.S. Dial 800-521-441 4. In Canada, order toll- 
free by calling 800-265-4828. If you are outside the U.S. or in 
Michigan, dial 313-994-4444. Telex 810-223-2422. Order 
your Ultra diskettes from Communications Electronics today. 
Copyright ®1983 Communications Electronics™ Ad #050583 
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added in each location by the local 
bank, Sternberg said. 


Penney probably will offer an elec- 
tronic catalog with an on-line order 
form on the service, but Sternberg 
said Penney is mainly interested in 
videotex as a business in itself rather 
than as an outlet for electronic shop- 
ping. 

As implemented by First Bank 
Corp., the experimental version of 
Project Firsthand offered low- 
resolution alpha-mosaic graphics 
built of small colored squares. The 
commercial version of Firsthand will 
be upgraded to offer high-resolution 
alpha-geometric graphics and an ex- 
panded color pallet to meet the North 
American present level protocol vide- 
otex standard proposed by AT&T, 
Sternberg said. 

However, he added, the system will 
be designed to allow people with mic- 
rocomputers that cannot display these 
graphics to receive the database ei- 
ther with lower level graphics or none 
at all. 

Firsthand also will experiment with 
a computerized device called Smart 
Card, which is a plastic card the size of 
a standard charge card carrying an 
embedded computer chip. When in- 
serted into a terminal, it is capable of 
encoding and decoding messages. 

Initially small numbers of cards will 
be used in an experiment testing the 
card's usefulness as a security device, 
if it proves effective, Firsthand may 
adopt the device systemwide. 

Most of the Firsthand team moved 
from First Bank Corp. to J.C. Penney in 
March, and the members are now im- 
plementing the service on Penney's 
IBM mainframe computers. It ran on 
Honeywell machines at First Bank. 

When this is accomplished, Stern- 
berg said, they will reimplement the 
original experimental network which 
reached about 300 farmers in North 
Dakota. A separate service reaching 
an urban population of the same size 
may be started in the Minneapolis 
area as an experiment at the same 
time, he said. 

Sternberg said that, while limited 
commercial service may be available 
next, the full expansion of Firsthand is 
five to seven years away because it 
will take that long to develop software 
to handle the heavy usage on the sys- 
tem. 



The Heathkit Online 
Catalog brings American 
high-tech home. 

A rewarding, satisfying experience is in store for you and 
your family when you explore the world of Heathkit. The 
latest in high technology, state-of-the-art electronics in 
easy-to-build kits. And it’s all at your fingertips through 
the Heathkit Online Catalog on CompuServe. 

With a few simple tools, and our world renowned assembly 
manuals you can build something as simple as a lamp 
dimmer for your living room. Or a project on the leading 
edge of high technology like the H-100 computer with dual 
8 and 16 bit microprocessors. You might even want to get 
your hands on Heath’s world-famous HER0 1, the first 
affordable personal robot. Whatever you choose, you’ll 
discover like millions of satisfied customers, the pride 
and satisfaction that goes with saying “I built it myself!” 


For your free 96-page Heathkit catalog 
simply type GO HTH at any ! prompt. 
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Special Report 



On-Line Knowledge of the World 


by Carole Houze Gerber 


"The wave of the future," cry 
technologically-secure proponents 
hooked to terminals on which they 
send and receive all types of informa- 
tion. 

"You can't curl up with a good com- 
puter terminal," snipe technophobic 
traditionalists. "It's not portable, it's not 
practical, it's not personal." 

"What will happen to our libraries?" 
ponder the scholars. "How will it affect 
our privacy?" demand the lawyers. 
"Who will produce our books?" moan 
the publishers. "And when," worry 
the social scientists, " will we know its 
effect on our lifestyles?" 

Electronic publishing — the trans- 
mitting of textual and graphic informa- 
tion via videotex and teletext systems 
— will be available to an estimated 15 
million homes by 1990. The potential 


uses, maintains British communica- 
tions expert Anthony Smith, go far be- 
yond simply retrieving stored informa- 
tion from databases. "Today," he has 
written, "a major break with the past is 
clearly at hand, and with it will come 
an important shift in the way we treat 
information, the way we collect and 
store it, the way we classify, censor, 
and circulate it ... . We shall think of 
librarians, journalists, editors, and 
publishers as different creatures from 
those of today, since they will be in- 
volved in different mutual relation- 
ships, using a different technology." 

Many believe we've been in line for 
a new information technology for 
quite some time. The basic form of 
bound books, for example, hasn't 
changed much for 500 years. And 
prior to the 15th century when Johann 


Gutenberg introduced movable type, 
the techniques employed for record- 
ing information, including stone tab- 
lets and papyrus scrolls, had re- 
mained unchanged for fifty centuries. 
In addition to doing more for literacy 
than any other single invention, the 
printing press accomplished a more 
subtle but equally profound function: 
It took the mechanics of delivering in- 
formation out of the hands of intellec- 
tuals and made it a task for techni- 
cians. Before Gutenberg, merely 
being able to record the words of oth- 
ers was a calling worthy of great privi- 
lege and respect. "Become a scribe," 
a teacher exhorted his students in an- 
cient Egypt. "You will be free to come 
and go and not be yoked like an ox 
which is bartered. You will take prece- 
dence over others." 
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Speeded Report 


Considering the advantages of 
electronic publishing, this ancient ad- 
vice could be reworded to change in 
content but not intent. "Become an on- 
line user," the modern teacher might 
say. "You will be free to travel the 
knowledge centers of the world and 
not be yoked to libraries, bookstores, 
or the delivery schedule of your news- 
paper. For the price of a terminal, 
modem and time sharing service, you 
will save time, shoe leather and ag- 
gravation." 

Libraries of the Future 

Anyone who has ever been disap- 
pointed to learn that needed library 
information has been ripped out, 
ripped off, or is simply unavailable 
should find the new information tech- 
nology a godsend. Some libraries al- 
ready have access to huge amounts of 
data through computer memory 
banks that link them at central loca- 
tions around the country. Many others 


have, at the minimum, done away 
with the card catalog, replacing it with 
a "browsing terminal" that can rapid- 
ly perform electronic searches. Some 
complain that libraries are slow in of- 
fering on-line services to their patrons. 
But, according to S.D. Neill, professor 
and founding faculty member of the 
School of Library and Information Sci- 
ence at the University of Western 
Ontario, it's unfair to expect libraries to 
be in the forefront of the new technolo- 
gy- 

"As non-profit, tax-supported insti- 
tutions, libraries are in a difficult posi- 
tion when it comes to manipulating 
events and taking chances," he has 
said. "Planning for change means 
waiting for those who use libraries to 
change. Librarians cannot guess 
about the future. They must wait while 
others guess, and then move to pro- 
vide the information needed." 

One problem public libraries will 
face in making on-line services avail- 


able, according to Cleveland Hor- 
ton, managing editor of Advanced 
Technology/Libraries , is the tradition 
of free access of information. Will 
some patrons, he wonders, be unable 
to afford the library of the future? And, 
he adds, once the majority of library 
users have access to the same infor- 
mation databases via home termin- 
als, people may not bother to use on- 
line library services unless they are 
free of charge. While some predict 
that in the future most libraries will of- 
fer free on-line services, Horton says 
he doesn't believe this will occur. A re- 
cent survey conducted by Advanced 
Technology/Libraries of 50 public, ac- 
ademic and special libraries showed 
that many libraries do charge for 
database searches. 

"Whether there was a charge de- 
pended on the type of library," reports 
Horton. "Corporate libraries general- 
ly do not charge patrons for searching 
databases. But among the academic 
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Library of Congress MARC (Machine- 
Readable Cataloging) tapes into the 
system as well as through input of 
original records by members. 

OCLC, a not-for-profit computer li- 
brary service and research organiza- 
. , v •• ... tion located near Columbus, Ohio, re- 

On-line information is quick and ■ mains the largest bibliographic 
m m,oni 0 nt_r>nH n hi iroAnnina husi- information vendor based on the size 


ON-LINE 
DATABASES 
FLOURISH 


graphic Retrieval Service (BRS), as 
well as hundreds of other databases 
available through CompuServe, The 
Source, and other information utili- 
ties, provide staggering amounts of in- 
formation directly to home computer 
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than 55-million records. Not surpris- 
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ness that grows more rapidly each of its database. The company oper- 


year. According to Online Biblio- 
graphic Databases: An International 
Directory by James L. Hall and Marjor- 
ie }. Brown (Aslib, London, 1981), no 
large public access systems existed 


ates an international computer net- 
work that libraries use to acquire and 
catalog library materials, order 
custom-printed catalog cards, 
arrange interlibrary loans, and main- 


until about 10 years ago, when only tain location information on library 
about three-million references were materials. Since 1979 OCLC has 
available online. grown from 4.5 million files to 9. 1 mil? 

Results of a recent survey by Ad- lion as of January 1983 — a growth rate 
vanced Technology/Libraries show of 100.4 percent. Members annually 


that the four major North American li- 
brary utilities in the past five years 
have boosted the size of their on-line 
bibliographic databases by an aver- 
age of more than 149.9 percent. Ac- 


contribute about a million records to 
OCLC. In addition to input from its 
6,000 patron libraries and the Library 
of Congress, OCLC derives its records 
from the National Library of Medicine 
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cording to the AT/L report, OCLC, Re- and the U.S. Government Printing Of- 
search Libraries Group, University of fice. OCLC participants can use either 
Toronto Library Automation System teleprinter terminals or cathode ray 
and the Washington Library Network tube (CRT) terminals for dial access, 
hold some 25.6 million machine- An acoustic coupler or a Bell- 
readable records. The four databases, compatible data set is also required, 
which contain records for all types of The three major encyclopedia data- 
cataloged items, are built by loading bases, ORBIT, DIALOG and Biblio- 
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***^* 2 , the home use of on-line 
databases is growing as information 
becomes easier to access and quicker 
to obtain. 

Consumer behavior studies by the 
consulting firm of Arthur D. Little show 
there is a strong market for goods and 
services that save time and increase 
convenience. The study, reported in 
Goodbye Gutenberg: The Newspaper 
Revolution of the 1980's by Anthony 
Smith (Oxford University Press, 1980) 
also indicated an increase in time- 
consuming individualized activities in 
which work and hobbies become in- 
tertwined. Future demand for all 
forms of electronic publishing, includ- 
ing on-line information retrieval, will 
grow as more people purchase home 
computers. For modern-day 
Gutenbergs, the future looks bright in - 
deed. 


C.H.G. 
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libraries surveyed, 85 percent re- 
ported that they pass along charges to 
their patrons, while 57 percent of pub- 
lic libraries queried said they charge 
for searches." 

Horton's survey results show that 
typical monthly library connect char- 
ges are not cheap. Corporate and spe- 
cial libraries spend about $1,600, aca- 
demic libraries averaged $1,300 and 
public libraries surveyed reported 
spending approximately $600 a month 
for on-line services. Although some 
libraries do not charge patrons for 
searches — New York Public Librar- 
ies, Horton says, are not allowed to 
charge for connect time — most limit 
searches to the less expensive data- 
bases such as ERIC and Medline. 
"Most libraries refer patrons to fee- 
based services for more expensive 
searches such as ABI/Inform, which 
costs $50 an hour, or Management 
Contents, which is $65," Horton says. 

As databases proliferate, according 
to S.D. Neill, the functions of librarians 
will be adapted to the new technolo- 
gy. "By the year 2010," he has written, 
"nearly 60 percent of librarians will be 
self-employed or will work out of li- 
braries under contract to small busi- 
nesses, community groups, or even 
individuals willing to pay for special 
services." Horton, on the other hand, 
points out that as electronic searches 
become faster, cheaper and easier to 
use, many people may no longer need 
the help of librarians to navigate data- 
bases. "Librarians will always serve 
the function of guiding patrons who 
need help," says Horton, "but some 
people believe their job outlook in the 
21st century will be grim." 

The cost of on-line information still 
has a long way to go before it becomes 
as cheap as print services. Govern- 
ment figures show that average 
monthly expenditures per household 
for all forms of print materials in 1980 
was $7.25, while the bills for those ac- 
cessing the electronic media aver- 
aged more than two-and-a-half times 
that amount. But, as Alfred Glossbren- 
ner points out in The Complete Hand- 
book of Personal Computer Commu- 
nications , although a search, for 
example, on DIALOG, a commercial 
on-line encyclopedic service con- 
taining nearly 200 databases, costs 
$15.86 for less than 11 minutes, it in- 
cludes — among other things — key- 
word searches of more than 500 mag- 
azines and journals from all over the 


world. 

"When you consider the alternative 
of driving to the library and consulting 
a variety of printed indexes, then go- 
ing to the library shelves to locate the 
appropriate volumes, reading the ar- 
ticles, and paying for the photocop- 
ies," Glossbrenner has written, "then 
$15.86 begins to sound very reasona- 
ble indeed. When you add to this the 
fact that very few libraries are likely to 
possess reference books covering all 
500 journals, let alone the journals 
themselves, $15.86 begins to seem like 
a real bargain." 

The question of privacy 

Although few dispute the obvious 
benefits of electronic publishing — 
British database researcher James L. 
Hall says, as a medium, it most nearly 


puts the inquirer "instantly in touch 
with a substantial part of mankind's 
memory" — some worry that it may 
also make private information dan- 
gerously accessible. A 1977 study 
commissioned by the government, 
"Personal Privacy in an Information 
Society," entailed an extensive, two- 
year examination of individual priva- 
cy rights and record-keeping proce- 
dures in banks, consumer credit 
organizations, insurance companies, 
investigative reporting agencies, and 
many other organizations. Among the 
findings of the Privacy Protection 
Study Commission's 654-page report, 
was the conclusion that an effective 
privacy protection policy must have 
three concurrent objectives: to mini- 
mize intrusiveness, to maximize fair- 
ness and to create legitimate, enforce- 
able expectations of confidentiality. 

A big problem, according to attor- 
ney Richard M. Neustadt, electronic 


publishing expert with the firm Wylie, 
Johnson and Rein, and author of The 
Birth of Electronic Publishing (1982, 
Knowledge Industries), is that privacy 
laws have not kept pace with advanc- 
es in technology. "While physical pri- 
vacy concepts are deeply rooted in 
common law," he says, "privacy for 
personal information is a new and 
poorly-established principle. Present 
laws were written during a simpler 
era in communications technology, 
and they leave wide loopholes in pro- 
tection of data transmission." 

Electronic publishing and home 
transaction services such as electronic 
mail that transmit personal informa- 
tion raise the danger of interception, 
warns Neustadt. Further, he adds, 
videotex services that sell information 
by the page or provide transactions 


will collect massive, computerized 
files on subscribers' behavior. "It's the 
same kind of information as bank or 
insurance records," Neustadt says, 
"and existing privacy rules are woe- 
fully inadequate to protect this data." 

Privacy can be violated in several 
ways, according to Neustadt, who 
says that cable subscribers using spe- 
cial equipment could pick up signals 
coming from or intended for other sub- 
scribers. Another method of eaves- 
dropping would be through telephone 
taps or by figuring out how to dial into 
the central computer where records 
and messages are kept. In addition, 
he warns that law enforcement agents 
may put recording equipment directly 
into videotex switching centers or on 
the lines that carry videotext signals. 

Presently, operators of videotex sys- 
tems are legally free to sell an individ- 
ual's files or allow government agents 
to examine them — all without noti- 


By the year 2010, nearly 60 percent of 
librarians will be self-employed or will 
work out of libraries under contract to 

small businesses. 
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tying the subscriber. The solution, 
says Neustadt, is a set of rules for han- 
dling this personal data, most of which 
were conceptualized by the 1977 Pri- 
vacy Protection Study Commission. 
"The Commission's report and subse- 
quent work in the cable area, suggest 
seven principles for safeguarding 
videotex records," he says. "These in- 
clude notifying subscribers of a sys- 
tem's two-way capabilities and of any 
records the company intends to keep. 
Subscribers should give written con- 
sent for collection of personal informa- 
tion, and should be able to sign up for 
services without having individually 
identifiable information disclosed to 
third parties. 

"Furthermore," Neustadt adds, 
"subscribers should have the right to 
see, copy and correct — at their own 
expense — any records concerning 
them. These records should only be 
available to government officials in re- 
sponse to compulsory legal process. 
Records should be destroyed when no 
longer needed and the company 
should keep the records secure. Final- 
ly, the company should be liable for 
damages resulting from misuse or un- 
authorized disclosure of records." 

The key legal principle involved, 
says Neustadt, is that each subscriber 
should be told in advance how the rec- 
ords will be used. Some people, he 
points out, may want their records dis- 
closed — for example, those who want 
to be put on mailing lists. To date, Illi- 
nois is the only state to forbid installa- 
tion of monitoring devices or disclo- 
sure of subscribers or viewing habits 
without prior consent, but many city 
councils are using the cable franchise 
process as a vehicle for setting privacy 
rules. 

"Concern about privacy rules and 
videotex is legitimate," Neustadt says, 
"but remember that the privacy 
threats are only theoretical — no cases 
of abuse have been reported so far — 
and the proliferation of a variety of 
rules could create big headaches for 
system operators by forcing them to 
maintain hundreds of separate rec- 
ords systems. An industry-wide priva- 
cy code is the best answer." 

On-line Authors 

According to his biographers, 
American literary giant Thomas Wolfe 
penned his masterpiece, Look Home- 
ward, Angel , hunkered over the edge 
of a refrigerator. A tall man, Wolfe 
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claimed desks cramped his style and 
the upright stance provided a comfort- 
able position for gripping his pencil. 
Legend has it that as he wrote each 
page, he threw it behind the refrigera- 
tor to be picked up, sorted and edited 
by an underling. 

Half a century later, writers running 
the gamut from Norman Mailer to 
Stephen King bypass paper to create 
their books electronically. The new 
method, says Gerald Phillips, profes- 
sor of speech communications at 
Pennsylvania State University and ed- 
itor of Communication Quarterly , 
benefits readers as well as authors. 
"Skillful use of the word processor re- 
sults in greater clarity and order in 
written messages," he maintains. "It 
takes the drudge work out of revisions 
because you can make corrections al- 
most as rapidly as you do in speech." 
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C) 
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Pennsylvania State University professor Gerald Phillips on word processing: "Skillful 
use of the word processor results in greater clarity and order in written messages." 


Phillips, who says his writing output 
has more than doubled as a result of 
going electronic, is hooked into an on- 
line writing syndicate and research 
network of colleagues around the 
country who are examining gender 
differences in communication. "We 
feed into one central computer and 
combine data from various locations," 
he explains. "It's better than having a 
committee meeting — it's very effi- 
cient." 

Another project of Phillips' is the on- 
line management of a textbook. The 
authors transmit most of the informa- 
tion to him electronically for organiz- 
ing and editing. "It's a real time- 
saver,'' he says enthusiastically. 
Phillips' assessment is not atypical. By 
some estimates, the amount of time 
saved by on-line linking of writer, edi- 
tor, publisher and typesetter is as high 
as 50 percent. Advances in computer- 
ized page make-up to integrate text 
and graphics, and simultaneous entry 
of books into databases as they are 
published will streamline the industry 
— saving time, money and aggrava- 
tion. 

Besides all the practical benefits of 
electronic publishing, there's an even 
nicer one — it's fun! Some users of the 


Electronic Information Exchange Sys- 
tem (EIES), a computer-based commu- 
nication system at the New Jersey Insti- 
tute of Technology, are writing an 
on-line soap opera. Members of a 
CompuServe Literary Special Interest 
Group (SIG) are writing an on-line 
novel. "Although it's technologically- 
based, electronic publishing is really 
a human system," notes one EIES 
member. 

While electronic publishing can 
add to the information base by taking 
the drudgery out of writing, research 
and retrieval of facts it can also, warns 
Michael Marien, result in "infoglut." 
Marien, editor of Future Survey , a 
monthly publication of the World Fu- 
ture Society, notes: "Paradoxically, as 
more information is made available to 
us, we become less well-informed and 
decisions become harder to make. It 
may be hard to use wisely the vast 
amounts of information at our com- 
mand. A fully-wired society does offer 
great potential because, ideally, one 
has access to all that is known or 
thought about a subject .... Despite 
the potential of these new tools, there's 
no reason to expect any decrease in 
miscommunication or flawed commu- 
nication." 
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The Book of the Future 

The late Christopher Evans, author 
of The Micro Millenium, predicted that 
books will someday be compressed 
into computer chips and sold for 20 
cents apiece. Elie Shneour, director of 
the Bio Systems Research Institute in 
La Jolla, Calif., has written that paper 
and labor costs for traditionally print- 
ed books have driven up the price and 
reduced the potential audience. Hen- 
ry B. Freedman, publisher of Technol- 
ogy Watch magazine, contends that 
while electronic publishing has intro- 
duced new flexibilities for communi- 
cations that both enhance and, in 
some cases, substitute for paper, the 
current trend is toward more paper 
being consumed rather than less. 

Where, then, will future bookworms 
find their volumes? Stacked on 
shelves, compressed onto chips or 
stored in databases? The most realistic 


answer is that information will be 
available in a variety of forms and 
users will select the format that best 
suits their needs. For leisure reading, 
obviously, databases offer an expen- 
sive alternative to a bound book. For 
research, as Alfred Glossbrenner 
illustrates, when factors of time, avail- 
ability and convenience are consid- 
ered, information retrieval from data- 
bases is usually superior to more 
traditional methods. 

Most social scientists would agree 
that human beings generally resist 
change. When papyrus replaced 
stone tablets there were undoubtedly 
stubborn individuals who clung to 
their rocks, convinced the flimsy stuff 
would never catch on. Indeed, stone 
tablets are still used for tombstones 
and monuments that must endure the 
elements. And in the hubbub that sur- 
rounds change, great debate over 


what later are viewed as minor issues, 
often obscures the magnitude of the 
contribution. In the final analysis, 
electronic publishing is no more likely 
to completely replace traditional infor- 
mation sources than the telephone is 
likely to totally take the place of letters 
and face-to-face communication. 

As Richard M. Neustadt, attorney 
and videotex expert, so wisely points 
out, it's people who control technolo- 
gy. "Teletext and videotex may be- 
come a primary information medium 
by the end of the century," he says. 
"On the other hand, the development 
of electronic publishing will take a 
decade or more, and it may not get far 
at all. The success of this medium de- 
pends, finally, not only on the creativi- 
ty of its promoters but on the public's 
willingness to accept it." M 

Carole Houze Gaber is a contributing editor to 
TODAY magazine. 
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AMERICAN 

JOURNALISM 

IN THE 

’ 80 s 

Caught Between 
the Industrial 
and the Information 

Revolution 

by Byron Scott 


T he scene is Washington, D.C. The 
famous editor of an equally fa- 
mous newspaper is lunching with 
an executive from a company working 
with the new, electronic medium 
called "videotex." Fine china and 
crystal tinkle decorously in the back- 
ground as the editor asks his guest a 
few questions. 

"So you can take news items and de- 
liver them to readers directly, using 
their computers or TV sets?" 

"Yes, we can," the executive replies. 
"And how long after you get a news 
item can it be actually viewed?" 

"Oh, about six seconds." 

"Six. . . six," the famous editor sput- 
ters. He pauses, darkens in facial col- 
or, then declares in a voice that threat- 
ens to shatter both crystal and china: 
"Not in my damn lifetime you don't!" 
It should be quickly added that the 
publisher of this newspaper, like a 
growing number of American pub- 
lishers, is now actively experimenting 
in disseminating its news via videotex. 
Although many newspapermen use 
the same snide hostility they greeted 
television with in the early 1950s, re- 
marks like "You can't take a computer 
to read in bed," or "You can't wrap 
your garbage in it," somehow have 
less sincerity. In fact, the industry ap- 
pears to be adopting, rather than 
shunning its newest rival. 


Late this spring, a joint study by the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation and the National Association 
of Broadcasters found nearly half of 
over 1,000 publishers, big and small, 
are "considering, planning or partici- 
pating in or operating some kind of 
venture" in electronic news dissemi- 
nation. Although less sophisticated 
techniques currently predominate, 
such as non-interactive cabletext, 
most respondents to the ANPA/NAB 
survey plan to go into interactive sys- 
tems. Long term, the study reported, 
most newspapers going into electron- 
ic publishing are considering video- 
tex. 

Death of newspapers? 

Will videotex be the death of news- 
papers? Television wasn't. Neither 
was radio. Even though print media 
doomsayers have been around for 
generations, newspapers appear to 
be betting that videotex will help rath- 
er than hurt the industry. Not that 
they aren't wary and perhaps a little 
scared, but the presence of the largest 
newspaper chains and some of the 
largest individual papers in the youth- 
ful videotex industry indicates a multi- 
million-dollar interest. Is running your 
own videotex system, or participating 
in such a system, "knowing your ene- 
my" as one publisher put it? Or is it in- 


viting the fox into the henhouse? 

"This interconnection between com- 
puter and text," writes Oxford Univer- 
sity scholar Anthony Smith in a study 
ominously titled Goodbye Gutenberg , 
"one may justifiably consider a third 
great turning point in information sys- 
tems." (The first two were the inven- 
tions of writing and of printing.) The 
key is the control of information, not 
the format for it. 

Increasingly, newspapers are com- 
ing to realize that they are selling in- 
formation, not print-on-paper. "May- 
be the newspaper in the year 2000 will 
be the guide to the database," com- 
ments Luke Feck, editor of the Colum- 
bus (Ohio) Dispatch. 

Computers and newspapers have 
been allies since the 1960s. Electronics 
is present everywhere — from video 
display terminals in the newsroom to 
electronic typesetting and page com- 
position to control units for the printing 
presses themselves. Yet, while the 
ANPA/NAB study indicates videotex is 
a major future trend with most major 
chains involved, only a handful of 
American newspapers are currently 
beyond the experimental stage with 
their videotex delivery systems. Casey 
Stengel would have commented on 
the situation, "their future is ahead of 
them." 

Why? The central reason is easy to 
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come by. While computerization has 
changed the methods of newspaper 
production, videotex threatens to 
change the newspapers themselves. 

Some of these changes will be par- 
ticularly difficult, editors and publish- 
ers agree. Among them: 

•The news must be written differently 
•Readers are in control of the news 
search 

•Advertising will have to find a new 
form 

•News will not be the principal product 
•Production and distribution are in the 
hands of others 

Electronic wanderlust 

A cooperative study involving 1 1 
newspapers, the Associated Press 
and CompuServe and completed in 
1982 discouraged some participants. 
They could not understand why their 
successful print-on-paper product 
was not popular on the screen. The 
culprit was a new kind of customer. 

The Washington Post's reading of 
the results showed them how to pro- 
ceed. "We noticed that over 80 percent 
of accesses were from users at distant 
points where you can't get our paper 
the same day," explains Hal Logan, 
manager of electronic publishing. 
"However, we do have information of 
importance to middle managers and 
top managers — revelations about the 
federal government and its actions 
. . . We extrapolated that this was the 
kind of information we should contin- 
ue to provide on Washington Post 
Newsletter," which continues to run on 
CompuServe. The new "information- 
seeking reader, not the reader who 
takes the paper for entertainment," is 
being served, Logan explains. 

"Simply dumping existing newspa- 
per, magazine or wire copy on the 
screen can be an editorial disaster," 
explains Jerome Aumente, director of 
the Journalism Resources Institute at 
Rutgers University in a new study on 
electronic publishing. Interactive 
services are forcing newspapers into 
"a rethinking of traditional assump- 
tions about how to write, edit, pack- 
age and market news." Studies to date 
show the videotex user responds best 
to a kind of writing that transmits news 
quickly, in a fact-packed format and in 
relatively few screens (pages). Even 
the best-written traditional news sto- 
ries contain unacceptable redundan- 
cies and other barriers that tradition- 
ally pass unnoticed. The impatient 


videotex reader will abandon the sto- 
ry at any time to wander among thou- 
sands of other screens. 

This electronic wanderlust also 
bothers many editors. "Videotex takes 
most news judgment out of the editor's 
hands and gives it to the consumers," 
says Henry Heilbrunn, editorial direc- 
tor of the CBS/Venture One videotex 
experiment in Ridgewood, N.J. Using 
Venture One's "Fastrack" option, for 
example, readers can preselect the 
type of news they want to see and get 
that — and only that — automatically 
after signing on. 



Columbus Dispatch Editor Luke Feck: 
"The American newspaper business is 
planted in the Industrial Age." 


Newspapers always have assumed 
that readers will ignore whatever fails 
to interest them; however, on their 
way to the sports or the comics they 
may well be seduced by headlines or 
photos of other more vital news. Ex- 
cept for brief headlines on those menu 
pages chosen, unselected videotex 
news is transparent. "The reader may 
not get to see what they should know 
about. And that bothers me more than 
a little," notes Larry Blasko, who di- 
rects the Associated Press' videotex 
activities. 

Another thing that videotex users 
may choose to ignore is advertising. 
And that possibility is keeping many 
publishers on the sidelines. Like most 
mass media, newspapers fall within 
the price range of the average con- 
sumer because advertisers pay the 
bulk of the costs. "When it's conclu- 
sively proven that videotex will sup- 
port advertisers and that advertisers 


will support it, a lot of print people will 
jump in," says Heilbrunn. He adds 
that he thinks this will happen. "Ad- 
vertising is another type of informa- 
tion. What videotex users want is infor- 
mation," whether it is the closing stock 
market quotes or tonight's special at a 
local restaurant. 

Advertising will have to find anoth- 
er form than it takes in newspapers, 
even with the comparatively sophisti- 
cated graphics of newer videotex sys- 
tems. It's generally agreed that more 
depth will have to be supplied to get 
the reader into the ad and keep him 
there. "But videotex ads can do some- 
thing that print ads can't do," points 
out Heilbrunn. "They can 'ask for the 
sale, ' and get it, by way of the comput- 
er." Such "shop-at-home" modes pro- 
vide effective, substantial feedback to 
the advertiser. 

Shop-at-home, bank-at-home, 
games, electronic mail . . . the roster 
of videotex services continues to grow. 
It will prove difficult for newspapers to 
realize that "they are perhaps only 10 
or 1 5 percent of the usage, " he adds. In 
a newspaper the star is always the 
news; even if "Peanuts" and "Dear 
Abby" get a lot of attention. But cur- 
rent studies indicate that users will not 
subscribe to a single service system. 
On the contrary, the more rings in the 
electronic circus the better. 

Of the traditions newspapers must 
break to become active in videotex, 
perhaps the easiest to abandon will be 
the control of production and delivery 
systems. Virtually all American news- 
papers are printed on presses owned 
by publishers, transported on trucks 
also owned by them and delivered by 
boys and girls paid by those same 
publishers. The costs and complica- 
tions are enormous and growing. Al- 
though some newspapers own 
mainframes for videotex distribution, 
even The New York Times recently 
abandoned this function to a time 
sharing computer house. And, of 
course, publishers don't own tele- 
phone companies. 

That last little detail is being han- 
dled in a relationship as innovative as 
videotex itself. "Ma Bell," that same 
AT&T vilified by newspapers in last 
year's Congressional hearings, is a 
partner with Knight-Ridder in its View- 
tron service and with CBS in Venture 
One. In Chicago, a partner with the 

Continued on page 48 
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A DAY AT 
AP VIEWDATA 

The Immediacy of Broadcast 
With the Permanence of Print 

Most Manhattanites are still daw- 
dling over morning coffee, but Cindy 
Canoll has been putting stories on the 
Associated Press' Viewdata wire since 
4:30 a.m. 

From a cluttered cubicle on the 
fourth floor of AP's Rockefeller Center 
headquarters, the supervisor of the 
four-year-old videotex service has 
been filing dozens of news stories, 
including: 

•Five updates of the rising death toll 
in a Japanese earthquake. 

•Three stories adding details about 
the assassination of a U. S. military ad- 
visor in El Salvador. 

•Last night's late baseball scores 
from the West Coast. 

Ordinarily, Canoll doesn't work the 
early shift in Viewdata's 21 -hour daily 
schedule — no stories are filed be- 
tween 2 and 5a.m. — but today a doc- 
tor's appointment by one of the other 
three staffers changed the routine. 

"We always start out the day by 
'reading in,' " she explains, pausing 
to sip a cup of tea and handing over an 
inch-thick sheaf of stories printed out 
from AP's DataStream wire. "These 
came in since midnight. . ." Data- 
Stream. is aptly named. From a 
toaster-sized printer placed between 
Viewdata's twin Atex input terminals a 
ceaseless stream of paper chatters 
forth, covered with all the AP's major 
stories. It's the job of Canoll and her 
staff to select, edit and perhaps rewrite 
some of these stories for Viewdata, 
then send these to the service's cus- 
tomers. Occasionally they write and 
include stories of their own, although 
the primary task is editing, not original 
reporting. 

Videotex services now using what 
Canoll and her colleagues produce 
include CompuServe, Knight-Ridder's 
Viewtron, Times-Mirror Corporation, 
the Orlando Sentinel, the Milwaukee- 
based AgriData and Dialcom in Silver 
Spring, Md. 

More than 200 stories averaging 
about 300 words each go out on the 
Viewdata wire daily. "You're never at 
the end of the race," Canoll says. 
While the rest of the AP is thinking in 
terms of the morning or afternoon "cy- 
cles" or deadlines of its member news- 
papers, the videotex consumer has 
minute-to-minute demands. "You get 
the feeling you're dealing directly with 
the reader," Canoll observes, "and 
that's fun." 

The emphasis at the Viewdata cubi- 


cle also is on immediacy; speed read- 
ing, rapid editing and instant news 
judgment. "You try to think about the 
readers, of course, but you get the top 
stories on first," she says. "After that 
you look for stories of special interest to 
computer users, to businessmen, to 
sports fans; the kinds of people surveys 
show now use videotex." 

At "The 10:30 Meeting," a part of the 
AP day reknowned in the world of 
journalism, two dozen of AP's top edi- 
tors review the top stories expected 
during the day. Canoll attends to iden- 
tify those stories of particular interest 
to videotex users. 

The conference room is impossibly 
small for the task. Background noises 
include bursts of static, reminding the 
New York editors that their colleagues 



AP Viewdata editor Cindy Cannoll: 
"You're never at the end of the race." 


in Washington and Chicago are at- 
tending by telephone conference call. 
AP Managing Editor Wick Temple pre- 
sides. One-by-one, the editors repre- 
senting national, international, 
sports, business and other types of 
news review their agenda. Occasion- 
ally a disembodied voice from Wash- 
ington or Chicago reports or asks a 
question. Standing in the corner, 
Canoll takes notes. ("I rarely say any- 
thing," she says later. "Sometimes 
they ask me a question about comput- 
ers or videotex. . .Sometimes I know 
the answer." The conference breaks 
up and Canoll goes back to the cubicle 
to rejoin Chris Dacey. 

Dacey was transferred from AP's 
sports desk to Viewdata. In Canoll's 
absence he hasn't missed a beat: 
reading the stories from DataStream, 
transferring the best to the videotex 
wire, editing and sending them. His 
fingers fly over the terminal keyboard 
as his eyes scan the stories for 
changes. 


Meanwhile, Canoll turns to the cu- 
bicle's third terminal, a Delta 7300, 
connects the modem and dials up one 
of Viewdata's prime users, Compu- 
Serve. She punches in "GO APV" and 
begins to monitor how the news sent 
from the Atex terminals has been re- 
ceived. "Uh, oh, Chris," she says pres- 
ently, "the 11 (a.m.) report isn't 

there. . .Better resend it." 

The menu headings, or headlines, 
that draw readers into the stories are a 
constant source of concern for View- 
data's editors. With only one line of 32 
characters available to highlight each 
story, they must use short, descriptive 
but arresting verbiage. Recognizing 
the international audience, they try to 
include place designations and only 
generally understood abbreviations. 
AP is cautious about using attribu- 
tions, so a part of the precious 32 char- 
acters is often taken up by ". . . says" 
rather than a straight factual state- 
ment. 

"At first we tried to keep the stories to 
around 200 words," Canoll recalls. 
"But now we let them run if the materi- 
al appears to warrant it. . . Some cus- 
tomers appear to want shorter stories, 
some longer. We try to take it on a 
story-by- story basis." 

The race with the news continues 
throughout the afternoon and into the 
evening. The worst time for Viewda- 
ta's editors is between 5 and 6 p.m. 
when the stock market closes and the 
last quotations and analyses need to 
be put on rapidly. "It was even worse 
when Carter was President," Canoll 
recalls. "It seemed as if he held all his 
press conferences about that same 
time. Reagan seems to spread them 
out a little more." 

The pace of the Viewdata wire 
seems exhausting, "but we learn to 
pace ourselves," Canoll notes. "And 
besides that, we're excited about what 
we're doing." All four Viewdata edi- 
tors are young, under 35. They come 
from a variety of backgrounds, 
including newspaper work, the Peace 
Corps and a university creative writ- 
ing program. Canoll is a graduate of 
Colby College (Maine) in sociology; 
she later did work in theatre adminis- 
tration. She joined AP a little more 
than a year before joining the Viewda- 
ta desk in 1981. 

"When I sat behind the Viewdata 
terminal for the first time, it was my 
first time behind any terminal. . .1 
guess that thrill of learning a new me- 
dium while dealing with the latest 
news; that's a big part of the excite- 
ment." 

Even if that means getting to work at 
4:30 in the morning. 

— B.S. 
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“Old World” 
Publishers 
Stay a Step Ahead 
of the Yanks 

i 

By G. Berton Latamore 


F Jor the last two-and-a-half years 
the most popular section of Bri- 
tain's Prestel World Service has 
been the videotex newspaper, Viewtel 
202. Another electronic newspaper, 
the Journal Electronique Francaise 
(JEF), was the most used service in the 
18-month-long T3V videotex trial con- 
ducted by the French government 
agency Intelmatique in three Paris 
suburbs. Knight-Ridder of Miami and 
Times-Mirror of Los Angeles are both 
courting newspapers as local partners 
for home videotex systems they hope 
to establish in major U.S. cities. 

Virtually every public videotex sys- 
tem worldwide carries an electronic 
newspaper, usually published by the 
owners of the dominant newspaper in 
the area. CompuServe, for instance, 
has an electronic version of The Wash- 
ington Post. Furthermore, newspa- 
pers ranging in size from the Californi- 
an in Bakersfield, Calif., to the Tiffin, 
Ohio, Advertiser-Tribune are market- 
ing services of their own. 

Newspapers are playing an active 
and, in some cases, vital role in the de- 
velopment of videotex, and their suc- 
cess in the computer-communications 
medium already seems assured. Iron- 
ically, videotex newspapers are de- 
veloping just as the newspaper indus- 
try faces one of the greatest crises in its 
history. Last summer three large U.S. 
papers and two major Canadian dai- 
lies folded, the latest in a trend that 
started a decade ago. Several more 
seem near collapse. Even the venera- 
ble Times of London has been tee- 


tering on the brink of bankruptcy for 
several years. While nearly all the en- 
dangered papers are urban afternoon 
dailies, and while many morning dai- 
lies are doing very well, those that fail 
are not replaced. New York City, 
which once had five respected news- 
papers, now has the New York Times 
and two tabloids. Washington, D.C., 
the most newsworthy spot in the Unit- 
ed States, is a one-newspaper town. 
Hartford, Conn. , has had no afternoon 
paper at all since the Gannett-owned 
Hartford Times folded in 1975. 

One of the major reasons for this 
long-term trend and possibly a reason 
so many newspapers and newspaper 
chains are interested in videotex, is 
the escalating cost of newspaper pro- 
duction and distribution. Videotex 
seems to offer a solution to the problem 
by eliminating the need to actually 
print the paper. It also makes subscrib- 
ing easier: The user may join the 
videotex system to get other services, 
including home banking and shop- 
ping, and receives the newspaper as 
another service. 

At this stage in their development, 
electronic newspapers are being pub- 
lished as an extra outlet for informa- 
tion gathered primarily for the regular 
paper. Even the financially-successful 
Viewtel 202, the oldest electronic jour- 
nal, is published by the same compa- 
ny that owns the Birmingham, Eng- 
land, Post and Mail and is looked on 
as a sister publication rather than as a 
competitor. Dow Jones Electronic 
News has a full newsroom, but its per- 


sonnel rewrites stories to meet the re- 
quirement of videotex, depending on 
such sources as The Wall Street Jour- 
nal and the Dow Jones Business News 
Wire for all news coverage. 

As more newspapers start videotex 
publication and the economy contin- 
ues to put severe pressure on tradi- 
tional publishing operations, it seems 
inevitable that some papers will even- 
tually become totally videotex publi- 
cations. In fact, Daniel Lee Smigrod, a 
spokesman for Viewtron, Knight- 
Ridder's videotex subsidiary, says 
they expect this to start happening 
early in the 21st century. He claims 
that one reason Knight-Ridder, one of 
the world's largest newspaper chains, 
has made a major commitment to 
videotex to the extent of developing a 
full system for general home use, is, 
"We want to be sure we're replacing 
ourselves and not being replaced by 
someone else." 


Things to come 

It is, therefore, probable that today's 
videotex publication trials will define 
the nature of one of tomorrow's most 
important information sources. In to- 
morrow's society, which many pundits 
predict will be "post industrial" and 
"information based," electronic news- 
papers may have immense impact. 
They may, in fact, be the only source of 
in-depth reports on significant daily 
events in many large urban areas by 
the year 2100. 

The electronic newspaper will differ 
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from the printed paper in significant 
ways that reflect the differences be- 
tween the two publishing media. The 
best illustration of these electronic in- 
formation utilities of the future are pro- 
vided by Viewtel 202 and JEF. 

The developers of these services 
have identified three keys to success. 
The first is the ability to report news as 
it is happening. "The frequency of 
updating was a major element in the 
success of JEF because the public 
won't stand it if a section is not up-to- 
date to the minute," says Jean-Claude 
Gayet, director of marketing for JEF. 
"The public is very hard to please on 
that particular point. The frequency of 
updating will be the winning card for 
the electronic journals to come." 

Frederick Madiera of Torch Com- 
puter in Boston, the U.S. representa- 
tive for Prestel, says one of the keys to 
Viewtel 202 s success is the instant 
updating ability. He said he hap- 
pened to visit their offices on the day 
the British government set its annual 
budget. Viewtel' s editors were taking 
reports of the debates and votes off the 
news wire and putting them into 
Viewtel within minutes of the actual 
events. They provided reports to their 
readers before the radio or television 
and with much of the detail of the 
printed paper. Viewtel was heavily 
used that day, Madiera said. 

Capsule news 

Videotex also demands a different 
news format than the newspaper, 
judging from the experience of the two 
European journals. "The main differ- 
ence between JEF and the daily pa- 
pers was a question of written expres- 
sion," Gayet says. "You can't write on 
a TV screen what you can on a news- 
paper page. The medium requires de- 
velopment of a new kind of writing: 
videotex language. The message 
must be short and the writing style 
should be short, too." 

Both journals present their stories in 
capsule form. However, they use the 
database management capabilities of 
their systems to back these up with a 
great deal of background for those 
who want it. 

Full services 

The third key is making the services 
as complete as possible. 

"The why to electronic media is you 
can put everything in and get out what 
you want at any moment," Pat Monta- 


gue, director of Viewtel 202, says. 

Accordingly, both services went far 
beyond the news, weather and sports 
equation of the newspaper to offer the 
widest possible variety of information 
services. Among these were public 
transportation schedules, detective 
novels, reviews of everything from res- 
taurants to pop music, and games. 

Viewtel 202 also offers special sec- 
tions of interest to particular segments 
of Prestel's business public, such as 
travel or real estate professionals. 
These sections, Montague says, are 
designed to attract users to the service 
so they can be exposed to the rest of its 
offerings and, hopefully, become 
steady readers. 

Other differences 

Electronic newspapers differ from 
their sisters in other ways as well. 
They can use the interactive nature of 
videotex for games, on-line ordering 
of advertised merchandise, and read- 
er opinion polls. So far, however, only 
computer games have actually been 
tried out in these publications. 

Advertising is very important to 
Viewtel 202. It is totally supported by 
advertising and does not charge its 
readers at all. JEF, a subsidized exper- 
iment, did not carry advertising, but 
Gayet sees it as an important revenue 
source for the commerical journals 
just appearing on the new French 
videotex systems. 

Like the news, however, the adver- 
tising must take a new form to fit the 
new medium. "It seems evident that 
advertising in an electronic newspa- 
per must differ from advertising in a 
regular paper," Gayet says. "In the 
regular paper ads are imposed on the 
reader, while in the electronic journal 
the reader must order their page num- 
bers to get them. Thus, the ad must be 
different in its contents. It has to be es- 
sentially informative." 

Graphics 

Gayet sees graphics as very impor- 
tant to electronic journalism. In fact, of 
JEF s permanent staff of 21 persons, 
four were graphic artists. "From the 
beginning we deliberately chose to 
use all the capacities of videotex 
graphics," he says. "Graphics were 
essential; they were part of JEF s im- 
age de marque.' It is necessary to cre- 
ate something on a TV screen that will 
be agreeable to look at and to read. 
The graphics add an element of relax- 



Intelmatique Managing Director Roy D. 
Bright checks into T3V service: Can more 
than one electronic newspaper survive on 
a single national system? 


ation." 

Both Prestel and T3V use alpha- 
mosaic graphic systems. These form 
low-resolution graphics by lighting 
and coloring small squares on the 
screen. Although popular in Europe, 
this system has been criticized in the 
United States for the low quality of its 
images, particularly in advertising us- 
age. The trend in North America 
seems to be for medium-resolution 
alpha-geometric graphics which re- 
quire much more expensive hard- 
ware. The quality of the alpha-mosaic 
graphics, however, doesn't seem to 
have hurt the advertising sales at 
Viewtel 202, which has been profita- 
ble for more than a year. 

"People here don't know any better, 
so they accept the graphics," 
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Montague said. "Alpha-geometries 
would be beautiful, but the cost of a re- 
ceiver is too high. The graphics in a 
printed newspaper are primitive, but 
they sell an enormous quantity of 
goods. Alpha-mosaic graphics won't 
keep the advertiser out of the market." 

Who pays? 

The income structure of the electron- 
ic newspaper is vital to its success. The 
traditional newspaper gets the bulk of 
its income from advertising, with the 
circulation department supporting it- 
self. Gayet advocates a similar split for 
the electronic press partly from con- 
cern over the effect of a free electronic 
newspaper on printed competition. 

On the other hand, people are used 
to free entertainment on television, 
and some industry analysts predict 
they will refuse to pay even a small 
charge for using specific pages on a 
system. While such charges are com- 


mon in videotex today, it is also true 
that so far no videotex system has suc- 
cessfully penetrated the mass home 
market represented by the available 
television screens already in homes. 
Viewtel is certainly demonstrating 
that free service is economically possi- 
ble. 

Beyond homogeneity 

One of the most interesting results of 
the JEF experiment is the segmented 
user profile of the various items offered 
on the journal. Intelmatique chose the 
user base for T3V carefully to include a 
representative population of each 
economic class of urban France. As a 
result, JEF has been able to trace the 
relative popularity of its various offer- 
ings according to economic class. It re- 
cently released a detailed study of the 
results. 

Seven categories of user families 
were identified according to the pro- 


fession of the head of the household. 
These were industrialists and profes- 
sionals, senior executives, middle lev- 
el executives, traders and artisans, 
white collar workers, manual work- 
ers, and retired persons. While some 
news services such as stock market re- 
ports might be expected to interest 
only some of these groups, the real 
surprise was that each group devel- 
oped a unique pattern of use. These 
findings, particularly the differences 
between upper and middle manage- 
ment, indicate that while the electron- 
ic newspaper appears to be a mass 
medium similar to television, its audi- 
ence is actually made up of many indi- 
viduals, each using the medium's flex- 
ibility to customize the newspaper to 
his personal needs. 

Industrialists and professionals had 
one of the lowest usage rates on JEF, 
4.33 percent of total usage, even 
though they made up seven percent of 
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the T3V trial population. During the 
early months of T3V, they generally 
played the games.. After the first few 
weeks, use dropped off rapidly, how- 
ever. When they did access JEF, they 
usually used its reference material. 

JEF s analysts blame the low re- 
sponse on lack of specific services 
aimed at this group. Noting that this 
group is not greatly interested in politi- 
cal life and that JEF s economic, social 
and political services lacked the 
weight to attract them, the analysts 
suggested they would have re- 
sponded better to specialized semi- 
professional information. JEF lacked 
the staff to supply this. 

Although, senior executives only 
made up 37.5 percent of T3V's sample 
population, it logged 44.56 percent of 
JEF usage. Hard news, race reports, 
political backgrounds, and television 
and radio schedules were their main 
interests. These were all regularly up- 
dated services. The group was not at- 
tracted to games. 

Middle ranking executives had a 
completely different use profile. This 
group, which made up 21 .5 percent of 
the T3V sample population, was re- 
sponsible for 22.15 percent of JEF de- 
mand. While senior executives were 
interested primarily in breaking news 
stories, however, middle-ranking ex- 
ecutives solved puzzles, played 
games, and read the weekly news 
summaries and political back- 
grounds. While senior executives 
tended to make frequent short calls to 
JEF to see new updates, mid-level ex- 
ecutives made fewer, longer calls that 
gave them the opportunity to solve the 
puzzles and read the dense texts that 
interested them. 

Traders and Artisans made up 6.54 
percent of the T3V sample population 
and accounted for 4.65 percent of JEF 
usage. They were basically game 
players and used practical informa- 
tion such as race and lottery results 
and television schedules. They liked 
both the standard and Chinese horo- 
scopes. They made little use of either 
the news or such encyclopedic serv- 
ices as the political database with its 
complete collection of capsule biogra- 
phies of French ministers and mem- 
bers of Parliament. 

White collar workers made up 10 
percent of T3V's population, but pro- 
vided between 11 and 12 percent of 
JEF usage. They liked games, particu- 
larly puzzles. They also used general 


information texts including health, 
consumer and political information. 

Finally retirees, like professionals, 
were not attracted to JEF. Although 
they made up 9.5 percent of the test 
group, they were responsible for only 
3.52 percent of JEF demand. When 
they did use JEF, their interest was 
mainly in hard news and general in- 
formation in such areas as cooking 
and health. Since the test population 
was made up of volunteers specifical- 
ly interested in trying videotex, the low 
usage cannot be attributed to resist- 
ance or inability to adapt to the new 
medium. As with the professional cat- 
egory, the reason for the low usage 
undoubtedly was JEF s failure to offer 
services that interested the group. 



A French on-line magazine: The medium 
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No charge 

The JEF experiment was incomplete 
in one important respect: T3V was 
free. Any commercial videotex service 
would have to charge users in some 
way. While Viewtel 202 does not carry 
any per page charges, for instance, 
all Prestel subscribers must pay basic 
subscription and usage charges to 
Prestel. 

The amount and nature of the com- 
mercial charges will have an effect on 
usage of a commerical journal. 
Prestel, for instance, is basically a 
business service largely because the 
cost is too high for home users. A flat 
subscription fee would tend to prevent 
persons with lower incomes from 
joining at all, while charges based on 
time spent on the system would affect 
long calls. However, the two main 
user groups — upper and middle 
management — probably wouldn't be 
greatly affected because of their 
higher incomes. 


Competition 

Can more than one electronic news- 
paper survive on a single national sys- 
tem? This is a concern of Gayet and 
the French press in general as France 
moves rapidly towards a national net- 
work. "It is our hope that several can 
survive," says Gayet. "We have to 
fight for the pluralism and for the co- 
existence of all the newspapers. In 
France, the newspapers are very 
much politically aimed, and because 
of this they attract different reader- 
ships. Each has to be present on the 
network to give the user the opportuni- 
ty to choose. This choice is essential." 

Prestel's experience would seem to 
discourage any hope of competition 
among videotex newspapers. So far 
Viewtel 202 is the only electronic pa- 
per to survive. Other newspaper pub- 
lishers have tried to gain a foothold 
but found they were unable to com- 
pete with Viewtel. Those that re- 
mained on Prestel turned to offering 
different kinds of services and aban- 
doned electronic journalism altogeth- 
er. 

Prestel, however, has not yet at- 
tained a large audience in terms of the 
total British population. The audience 
it does have is predominantly among 
businesses. Only this year has it 
finally started attracting a following 
among the growing number of home 
microcomputer users in Britain. As its 
home audience grows, the service 
may be able to support more than one 
news service. 

Today, several French newspapers 
are beginning to publish electronic 
editions on the new regional services 
Intelmatique is establishing through- 
out the country. JEF has ceased activi- 
ty and its place on T3V has been taken 
by an electronic journal published by 
Le Parisien Libere. 

JEF, Gayet says, fulfilled its objec- 
tives. 'JEF showed that the press defi- 
nitely has a role to play in videotex," 
he said. "It created a new language 
for clear expression on this medium. It 
helped establish a definition of suc- 
cess. It developed methods to handle 
the difficulty of keeping the database 
current. Finally, it was a valuable ex- 
perience in itself. For the first time, the 
entire French fourth estate has joined 
in a common undertaking." M 


G. Berton Latamore is a free-lance writer from 
Providence, R.I. 
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Database 
Downloading 

By Steven K. Roberts 

I t was only, I suppose, a matter of 
time. The writing craft has always 
had to deal with plagiarism, the 
software business is grappling with pi- 
racy, and now the on-line industry has 
suddenly found itself face-to-face with 
database downloading. 

Yes, downloading. Is there about to 
be a major crisis in the adolescent on- 
line business — a business populated 
by such giants as Lockheed, H & R 
Block, Dow Jones, Chemical Ab- 
stracts, and the U.S. government? Is a 
new and potent form of information 
theft now within reach of the average 
personal computer user? 

On-line information retrieval has 
revolutionized the research process, 
and it is quickly being embraced as a 
critical adjunct to doing business. Al- 
ready, you can search through virtu- 
ally all of the world's literature for in- 
formation on almost any conceivable 
subject. 

In a current book project, for exam- 
ple, I am dealing with the issue of pri- 
vacy in electronic mail systems. Rath- 
er than wander down to the library to 
dig up background material, I simply 
logged on to DIALOG via Telenet and 
selected the ABI/INFORM database of 
general business bibliographic in- 
formation. It only took about a minute 
to establish that among the 200,000- 
plus records in that particular data- 
base, there are 669 that mention 


"electronic mail," 1,299 that mention 
"privacy," and 15 that include both 
terms. Here's one of them: 

Electronic Mail - A Mixed Blessing 
Goldfield, Randy J. 

Computer Decisions vl4n5 PP: 60-62 
May 1982 CODEN: CODCB8 ISSN: 
0010-4558 JRNL CODE: COM 
DOC TYPE: Journal Paper LANGUAGE: 
English LENGTH: 2 Pages 
AVAILABILITY: ABI/INFORM 

The virtues of electronic mail, speed, 
reliability, and potential economy have 
often been pointed out. There may, 
however, be some disadvantages in 
these electronic mail systems. Four po- 
tential problems to be considered are: 1 . 
assured message receivership, 2. docu- 
mented contact records, 3. intrusive 
work-options, and 4. expanded accessi- 
bility. Since message receivership is as- 
sured, the receiver will be deprived of 
the age old excuse of not receiving the 
memo. Many people will feel that re- 
cording of contacts is an invasion of pri- 
vacy and will resent it. People will no 
longer be able to ignore pending mes- 
sages, since if they sign on even for a 
minute, they will receive all of their 
logged messages. Finally, if individu- 
als' names are on a port label within a 
system, they are just as susceptible to 
receiving electronic junk mail as they 
are to getting paper junk mail. The of- 
fice automater should give these hu- 
man factors careful thought before im- 
plementation of an electronic mail 
system. 

DESCRIPTORS: Office automation ; 
Electronic mail systems ; Problems 
CLASSIFICATION CODES: 5250 (CN= - 
Telecommunications systems); 5210 
(CN = Office automation) 

Finding information this way short- 
circuits many of the traditional meth- 
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ods of doing research, be it for book- 
writing or for keeping an eye on your 
company's competitors. You can now 
readily access databases of all sorts of 
things, including: 

•All 4,800 yellow pages directories in 
the United States 
•U.S. patents since 1970 
•The complete text of Commerce Busi- 
ness Daily 

•Detailed financial information on 
public companies 
•Chemical structures 
•The Congressional Record 
•The National Library of Medicine 
and more — not to mention biblio- 
grahic references and abstracts corre- 
sponding to roughly 95 percent of all 
literature published in the last 10 
years. 

Great. But there are problems. 
Complex information resources tend 
to make complex demands on those 
who use them, from having to learn al- 
ien command protocols to trying to 
find ways to hold down the high cost of 
system use. (At a dollar a minute and 
up, on-line databases don't lend 
themselves well to casual browsing.) 
Besides, there are a lot of interesting 
things that people would rather do 
with the retrieved information than 
print it on terminal paper or watch it 
scroll by on the screen — although 
those have traditionally been the only 
options. 

'Intelligent" terminals 

There are thus a number of motivat- 
ing factors that have encouraged the 
development of "intelligent" database 
terminals. It has become somewhat 
passe to sit down with a TI Silent 700 
terminal and perform database work; 
the stylish searcher is now armed with 
a microcomputer and sophisticated 
communications software. 

There is more rationale for this than 
mere high-tech panache. Consider 
the possibilities . . . 

•Some reasonably straightforward 
software can enable a personal com- 
puter user to capture an on-line ses- 
sion on disk for later printing — or for 
inclusion in a word-processed text file, 
such as this one (with its "electronic 
mail" abstract about 4,000 characters 
back). 

•Adding a few features to the above al- 
lows the system to play an active role 
in the on-line searching process, at the 
very least providing automatic log on 
and rapid transmission of a prepared 


sequence of commands. Since 
connect-time charges apply to the 
time spent banging on the keyboard, 
this can translate into significant cost 
savings. 

•With even more sophisticated soft- 
ware, the user can save a search on 
disk, and then process it to eliminate 
duplicate references from different 
databases, plot statistical data, load 
econometric information into a 
spreadsheet system, and so on. 
•Finally, a subset of the remote data- 



base can be downloaded and used to 
create a local database that can then 
be searched at no additional cost. 
This is surprisingly easy — and it 
raises a host of fascinating legal and 
copyright questions. 

Consider a real application. Sup- 
pose you are engaged in the artificial 
intelligence business — one of the 
"cutting edge" technologies of the '80s. 
Perhaps your products are expert sys- 
tems geared to various professional 
markets. 

Now, AI is a fast-moving, complex 
field that is just beginning to overflow 
academia and become a viable in- 
dustry in its own right. As such, there 
is a lot of literature being generated, 
but there is really no place to go for an 
ongoing up-to-date overview of what's 


going on. How would you keep up 
with the activities of your colleagues 
around the globe? 

No problem. Nearly all significant 
published literature in the field can be 
found in the "sci-tech" bibliographic 
databases (INSPEC, COMPENDEX, 
NTIS, and SCISEARCH, in particular). 
All you have to do is sign on every now 
and then and see what's new. 

Well, it's not quite that easy. At this 
writing, those four databases contain 
a total of 4 , 74 1 "hits' ' on artificial intelli- 
gence or knowledge engineering, 
and while there is inevitably some 
overlap, that's still a lot of data. More 
appears every month. There are 
searching tricks that let you get just the 
latest information, or to reduce that 
4,741 to a manageable number by 
"anding" the items with another term, 
but still it's a lot of data. 

But you have this personal comput- 
er, see, and this piece of database 
management software called, per- 
haps, dBase II. It occurs to you one day 
that all you have to do is perform one 
big, expensive search, download it, 
make your own database, and there- 
after just update it now and then with 
the latest additions to the files. You 
could then search through those arti- 
cle abstracts to your heart's content, 
finding "semantic networks" today 
and "predicate calculus" tomorrow — 
all at no extra charge. 

Colorful. Illegal, of couse, but color- 
ful — and quite easy, as long as the 
numbers don't get too big. Naturally, 
the database vendors aren't particu- 
larly pleased about this, because by 
doing it, you rob them of revenue and 
violate an implied copyright agree- 
ment that you "sign" every time you 
access their files. 

And therein lies the problem. On 
one hand, we have an information re- 
source of unprecedented scope along 
with the tools to use it in interesting 
ways; on the other hand, we have 
copyright laws, along with vendors 
who get annoyed when people steal 
their information. 

What's to be done? 

Planning for the inevitable: 

Database producers and vendors 
are grappling with the problem right 
now. At the 1983 National Online 
Meeting in New York City, there was a 
well-attended half-day session on the 
subject, with representatives of the 
major industry protagonists vigorous- 
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Database downloading is on the rise. 
There are no real objections to the more "basic" 

forms of the practice, but there is 
considerable concern about the implied ability 

to research the data. 


ly exchanging ideas. 

There was one matter on which eve- 
rybody seemed to agree: Database 
downloading is on the rise. There are 
no real objections to the more "basic" 
forms of the practice — storing the re- 
sults of a search for subsequent re- 
formatting, for example — but there is 
considerable concern about the im- 
plied ability to re-search the data. At 
the individual user level, the problem 
is bad enough, but it is equally easy 
for you or me to download the bulk of 
an expensive database, massage it 
slightly to camouflage its source, and 
then market it as our own product (at a 
lower price, of course). This could put 
the original database out of business. 

Since there is no way for an on-line 
vendor to know exactly what is hap- 
pening to the information that is being 
sent to a user's terminal, this practice 
is exceedingly difficult to detect. One 
might be suspicious of large, general 
searches, but a clever downloader 
could easily steal an entire database 
by breaking it up into subcategories. 

This inevitably raises the issue of 
database pricing. Since there is no 
practical defense against download- 
ing, it follows that the vendors will 
have to price their products in a way 
that covers them against their antic- 
ipated losses. 

The costs of on-line services are al- 
ready in a state of flux for other rea- 
sons. The widespread use of both 300 
and 1200 baud terminals renders a 
straight connect-time charge (still 
most common) quite unfair to owners 
of the slower machines. No scheme 
that includes a 1200 baud surcharge 
has been very well accepted by users, 
so the result is a gradual trend toward 
the sale of individual data items, rath- 
er than on-line time. This, presuma- 
bly, ends up being added to a flat 
connect-time charge to prevent peo- 
ple from tying up the system's network 


ports all day just to eliminate the has- 
sle of signing on. 

This is a start, but it still doesn't pro- 
tect vendors against the downloading 
of databases for subsequent re-use. 
Some have considered embedding 
"garbage" characters into records, 
presumably to confuse microsystems, 
but this is silly and easily bypassed. 


Others have simply decided to raise 
all the prices and not worry about it, 
and still others are planning the cre- 
ation of special "downloadable" 
formats that cost more, but lend 
themselves so well to subsequent ma- 
nipulation that would-be download- 
ed will be willing to pay the differ- 
ence. The problem here, of course, is 
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THIS COMMAND PUTS YOU IN CONTACT 
WITH AMERICA S FINANCIAL 
PLANNING PROFESSIONALS 

IDS, one of America's largest financial service firms is now 
on-line to benefit CompuServe™ subscribers. Since 1894, IDS 
has been helping people manage money. 

If you are a CompuServe subscriber, you now have access to 
financial planning help from IDS. We have information 
concerning essential money management ideas, including: the 
family budget, mutual funds, employee benefits and 
understanding insurance. 



By entering GO IDS-5 you may 
also request our free 
24- page booklet: “Financial 
Planning— How it works for 
you”. This booklet demon- 
strates by case study, several 
examples of people in different 
situations planning their 
financial future. We think you’ll 
find it helpful. 
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that the standard formats are not par- 
ticularly difficult to process. (One ex- 
cellent commercial machine, the 
Cuadra STAR, inhales records for a 
service such as SDC's ORBIT and con- 
verts them into its own database for- 
mat within seconds. Their booth at the 
National Online Meeting was one of 
the best-attended of the show.) 

The on-line industry is not alone in 
its struggle with this problem. Wher- 
ever the commodity is information, 
theft can easily take place without de- 
tection. Witness the battles being 
fought over software piracy and vide- 
otape copying. Even the set of recum- 


bent bicycle plans I just purchased 
bore a futile warning on the cover that 
nobody but the purchaser could use 
them without mailing in a $10 royalty 
fee. 

One thing that database producers 
can do to minimize the severity of the 
problem is to deliberately make their 
information available for use on local 
systems. BIOSIS, for example, is the 
premier life sciences databases, offer- 
ing over four-million records covering 
some 9,000 journals and other infor- 
mation sources since 1969. Having a 
large research clientele, they have 
begun marketing subsets of their 


database on floppy disks, calling them 
BITS (which, of course, was immedi- 
ately labeled "BIOSIS in Tiny Seg- 
ments" by the users). Their approach 
is to make BITS so convenient and effi- 
cient that there will be very little motiv- 
ation for people to copy the data ille- 
gally on line. 

This seems to be the key. Eliminat- 
ing the illegal flavor of database 
downloading through one means or 
another can have the effect of actually 
adding to a producer's revenues. It 
will be interesting, over the next few 
years, to see how the industry deals 
with the continuing increase in the 
information-processing capability of 
its users. 

Doing it yourself 

By now, you are probably straining 
at the bit, so to speak, anxious to try out 
this new form of information manipu- 
lation — especially now that the major 
on-line vendors have made low-cost 
databases available in the evenings 
(DIALOG'S "Knowledge Index" and 
Bibliographic Retrieval Service's 
"BRS After Dark"). 

The first point we should make is 
that you can download anything, but 
subsequent use of it takes some doing. 
If the application is simple reformat- 
ting or word-processing, you can ac- 
complish it quite simply with a stan- 
dard micro and any of the 50 or so 
communications software packages 
that are now available. You can even 
do it with no special software at all, if 
you are willing to operate a bit clumsi- 
ly — CP/M's PIP utility, for example, 
can do the job quite neatly as long as 
the files don't get too large. 

But beyond that, you are looking at 
database software — or perhaps a 
special-purpose program to manipu- 
late downloaded data from a service 
such as CompuServe's MicroQuote. 

The operation of one commercial 
machine will serve to illustrate the 
downloading procedure. The Cuadra 
Associates' STAR system is marketed 
primarily for end-user database crea- 
tion and management, and as such, 
offers a number of interesting capabil- 
ities for data entry and retrieval. 

It is also quite adept at download- 
ing, though that is not mentioned in 
the company's eight-page brochure 
(there is only a coy reference to "data 
obtained from external sources"). A 
company spokesperson, in fact, stated 
that downloading capability is only 
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sold to users who have permission 
from on-line vendors to take advan- 
tage of it, such as those with private 
files or contractual arrangements with 
a database producer. Of course, there 
is no way to monitor their subsequent 
activities . . . 

Once you acquire downloading ca- 
pability on the STAR, the procedure is 
quite straightforward: 

First, you go through a quick "data- 
base definition" session, wherein you 
establish the correlation between data 
fields in the incoming material and 
those that will later be used for local 
searching. For example, the SDC OR- 
BIT database system uniformly tags all 
article titles with the "TI" prefix. When 
setting the STAR up for downloading, 
you can identify this as the "Title" field 
and define its various characteristics 
for subsequent processing. 

Once all that is done, you call the 
commercial database service just like 
you would any other time (dial the 
number, enter your password, etc.), 
and then issue a "TALKTO" command 
that makes the STAR system act like a 
dumb terminal — as far as the other 
system is concerned, anyway. At that 
point, you perform the on-line search 
as usual (all articles mentioning "arti- 
ficial intelligence," for example), hit- 
ting a CTRL-P to begin recording as 
soon as the information starts to flow. 

Now you can wander out for a cup of 
coffee. The STAR is downloading the 
data and storing it on disk. When all 
the applicable records have arrived, 
you stop the local recording with an- 
other CTRL-P and sign off the expen- 
sive remote system. 

At this point, you possess the data in 
re-usable form. You can examine it 
with a .VIEW command, perform a 
FORMAT to clean it up and make it 
compatible with your local software, 
and execute a function called STAR- 
LOAD that integrates it into the local 
database. Finally, you fire up the 
STAR database software itself and 
perform an INDEX operation that pro- 
duces the "inverted index" — the key 
to subsequent searching. 

You now have a fully-searchable in- 
house replica of the database subset 
that you defined — and paid for once 
— on the dollar-a-minute system. The 
material can be accessed as flexibly 
as you like: "Find all articles men- 
tioning both fifth generation and Ja- 
pan that were written in English dur- 
ing or after 1982." No problem. The 


system supports all those great fea- 
tures that information junkies have 
grown to love — truncation, set ma- 
nipulation, sorting, flexible formatting 
— in short, a STAR user has a true in- 
house on-line information retrieval 
system. 

Of course, this capability doesn't 
come cheap. The STAR is based on a 
hard-disk Alpha Micro System, and in 
the minimum 8.5 megabyte configura- 
tion costs about $30,000. The price tag 
goes up to $50,000 for the 120 mega- 
byte version. Similar functions can be 



performed with small machines, how- 
ever, provided you have the software 
available to accomplish the basic 
steps described above. 

But the economics of system owner- 
ship, the cost of on-line time, and the 
ongoing expense of keeping the local 
database updated give rise to a break- 
even point that might be a bit high for 
casual use. One participant in the Na- 
tional Online Meeting session on 
downloading commented that a 
$30,000 system costs about $7-10,000 a 
year to own and operate — equivalent 
to about 10 hours a month of on-line 
time. Even though the local system 
can be available 240 to 360 hours a 
month as a custom-tailored electronic 


library, it would have to actually be 
used quite heavily to offset the operat- 
ing costs. 

Of course, there are a lot of people 
who would do so quite happily, in- 
cluding those with suspicious com- 
mercial motives. 

Cuadra Associates is very careful to 
avoid mentioning downloading in 
their advertising, being well-aware of 
the fact that there are forces out there 
that are trying to hold Sony liable for 
manufacturing machines capable of 
copying video programs. They don't 
want to be caught in the same legal 
quagmire — although it doesn't take 
much technical sophistication to real- 
ize that any microcomputer with a 
modem and some communication 
software can do a perfectly adequate 
job of downloading an expensive 
database. They may be a bit clumsier 
than the STAR, but many of the data- 
base packages marketed for micros 
will perform the subsequent manipu- 
lation quite adequately. They all have 
one limitation or another (dBase II, for 
example, is limited to 1,024-character 
records even though many on-line 
records are twice that). But it can be 
done. 

And it is being done — on an in- 
creasing scale. The challenge is now 
before the database industry: 

"What are you going to do about it?" 


Steven K. Roberts is the president of Wordsworth, 
Inc., a high-technology business communica- 
tions firm in Columbus. He is currently working 
on his fourth book. 
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ZIP-COMM: 
Zipping Zctrdax 
into Networking 

Reviewed by Ernest E. Mau 


Have you ever wondered what it 
would be like to tie a word processor 
directly to a computer network? Not 
the usual arrangement that bounces 
back and forth between two pro- 
grams, but an integrated package 
providing both word processing and 
network communications with just a 
few fast keystrokes. 

That combination can be a reality 
for Apple II and lie owners using the 
Zardax word processing system (re- 
viewed in the April issue of TODAY). 
Action-Research Northwest, the U.S. 
agent for the Australian-developed 
Zardax package, now supplies en- 
hancement software called Zip- 
Comm. Written by Dr. Charles M. 
Stillman, the Zip-Comm utility modi- 
fies Zardax to provide basic functions 
for communicating with other comput- 
ers over telephone lines. 

Part of the philosophy behind Zar- 
dax has been easy updating. For each 
new revision, a licensed user obtains 
a copy of a utility diskette from a dealer 
and executes a one-time set-up proce- 
dure. In keeping with this, Zip-Comm 
is purchased as a utility diskette and is 
executed as a new set up. Once done, 
the Zardax program is changed, and 
new options are added to the "inner 
menu" that controls printing and other 
functions. From then on, switching be- 
tween editing and communications is 
simply a matter of accessing the inner 
menu and keying appropriate com- 
mands. 

Unlike most communications soft- 
ware, Zip-Comm is not specific to one 
modem. It can operate at either 300 or 
1200 baud through either a serial in- 
terface or a stand-alone plug-in 
modem card. For example, it drives 
the Hayes Micromodem or Novation 
Apple-Cat II directly, although the 
Apple-Cat must be equipped with No- 
vation's optional firmware. Further- 
more, modems such as the Hayes 
Smartmodem 300 .or Smartmodem 
1200 can be connected to virtually any 
serial interface board including Ap- 
ple's Communication Card or Super 


Serial card, SSM's AIO card, CCS' 
7710A serial card, and others. There's 
an installation option to accommodate 
interfaces not on ‘the standard menu. 
Thus, modems and interface cards 
can be changed without sacrificing 
software or altering operating proce- 
dures. 

Since Zip-Comm installation is done 
in addition to normal setup from a utili- 
ty diskette, Zardax continues to sup- 
port 40- or 80-column display, a large 
number of 80-column boards, and 
many different printers. 

However, there is a sacrifice. With- 
out Zip-Comm, Zardax supports the 
functional keyboard modifications of a 
Videx Enhancer II. With Zip-Comm, 
the enhancer must be "locked out" 
during setup to prevent interference 
with communications functions. That 
means a special two-wire keyboard 
modification must be installed to use 
Zip-Comm, and the benefits of type- 
ahead buffering and other keyboard 
enhancements are lost. The easy way 
around this is to set up one Zardax 
diskette without Zip-Comm but using 
the enhancer and the other diskette 
with Zip-Comm overriding the enhan- 
cer. That way, the best of both worlds 
are available just by changing disk- 
ettes and rebooting. 

To test the Zip-Comm package, an 
Apple II Plus was equipped with an 
extra 1 6K memory board for a total 64K 
of RAM. This isn't necessary for Zip- 
Comm operation, but it does allow 
larger text files to be created and edit- 
ed by Zardax and thus allows longer 
uninterrupted transmission to or re- 
ception from a network. An ALS 
Smarterm and a Videx Videoterm 
were swapped in and out of the sys- 
tem to provide 80-column displays. A 
Hayes Smartmodem 300 then was 
connected to a CCS 7710A Asynchro- 
nous Serial Interface preset to 300 
baud and installed in expansion slot 2. 
A separate printer interface remained 
in expansion slot 1 , allowing printing 
and networking without having to 
change card assignments. 

Initial setup took under half an hour, 
most of which was spent installing the 
special two-wire shift-key modification 
supplied with the original Zardax 
package. Once done, performing a 
new set up to override an existing En- 
hancer II in the system and activate 
Zip-Comm functions took less than five 
minutes. Except for the minor difficulty 
of installing the solderless shift-key 


modification, the whole procedure 
was accomplished with no trouble. 

Suddenly, the processor's inner 
menu had three new functions, name- 
ly an "OT" command to activate a ter- 
minal mode for communications, an 
"OM" command to reroute outputs to 
the modem instead of the printer, and 
an "OP" command to restore output to 
the printer. The "OM" command actu- 
ally deceives Zardax into "thinking" 
it's sending to the printer interface 
when it's really sending to the modem 
interface. From the terminal mode, 
several sub-commands are imple- 
mented by pressing the shift and con- 
trol keys, including commands to send 
a "break" signal to the connected com- 
puter, receive data from the network 
into a Zardax file, change the opera- 
tion of a backspace, change from full- 
to half-duplex, and so on. 

It's an extremely simple system to 
use. To illustrate, consider a letter con- 
taining several pages of text. The 
Zardax word processor is used to pre- 
pare and edit that letter normally, sav- 
ing the finished version to disk for per- 
manent record. Saving the letter 
leaves it in memory for further editing 
or transmission to the network. Net- 
working begins by going to the inner 
menu, typing "OM" to reroute outputs 
to the modem instead of the printer, 
and typing "OT" to enter the terminal 
mode. With a Smartmodem, dialing 
and logging on are easily handled 
with commands issued to the modem 
from the keyboard, so once the net- 
work destination is accessed, all that's 
left is to hit a SHIFT/ESC to return to the 
inner menu and choose the output op- 
tion desired. The file then is transmit- 
ted automatically. 

To receive a file from the network, 
memory can be cleared and a SHIFT/ 
CTRL-R issued while in terminal 
mode. Incoming data is stored in 
memory where it becomes a text file 
like any other Zardax file. Without 
leaving the program, that file can be 
saved, edited, formatted, or even re- 
transmitted back to the network. Multi- 
ple files can be received in succession, 
making one larger file for editing, if 
that seems desirable. When done, the 
modem can be disconnected, the ter- 
minal mode exited, and the outputs re- 
directed to the printer. 

Zip-Comm also provides an audible 
signal when receiving data from the 
modem. While memory is only partial- 
ly full, the Apple speaker clicks and 
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sounds much like a teletype or a con- 
ventional typewriter. When available 
memory decreases to around 1,000 
bytes, the sound becomes a shrill 
buzz, sort of like a divebombing mos- 
quito. The change alerts a user to in- 
terrupt data reception, store memory 
contents to disk, clear memory, and 
resume reception. There's little dan- 
ger of over-running memory because 
the distinctive warning signal contin- 
ues every line until memory is saved 
and cleared. There's no apparent way 
to switch these sounds off, except to 
unplug the speaker completely. 

In transmitting files, there are sever- 
al options including a finished and 
formatted copy, a partially formatted 
"draft" copy, or a "raw" copy having 
all embedded commands in place for 
use by other Zardax systems. It's possi- 
ble to transmit all or part of a file as 
necessary. All this without having to 
preformat and store a separate ASCII 
text file. 

Compare that with a common 
multiple-program procedure. Often, 
the text is prepared on a word proces- 
sor, edited, formatted, and output to 
disk exactly as it will be transmitted. 
The word processor then is exited, and 
a communications package is loaded 
for networking. Often the text must be 
loaded into a buffer for transmission 
once the connection has been estab- 
lished. If files are to be received, they 
must be captured by the communica- 
tions software and stored to disk for lat- 
er editing by the separate word 
processor. Obviously, the combined 
approach has some distinct advan- 
tages in convenience when sending 
and receiving pages of formatted text, 
especially long items like articles and 
reports. 

Still, Zip-Comm does have a few dis- 
advantages, and some trade-offs are 
necessary. The combined approach 
does not offer all the frills — the "bells 
and whistles" — of some dedicated 
communications programs. One nota- 
ble difference is that Zip-Comm offers 
no automatic dialing function or dial- 
ing from a pre-stored list of telephone 
numbers. It is possible to set up some 
log-on text files and even individual 
files with the dialing commands and 
numbers for specific modems, but 
that's still not quite the same as just 
telling a program to dial or redial one 
number from a list of several. 

A modem control file to direct 
the Smartmodem 300, dial the 


CompuServe Information Service, 
and log on with ID number and pass- 
word was tried. The dialing portion 
worked. The log-on portion worked. 
The combination did not work. It 
seems there's a variable delay after 
connecting and before the next char- 
acter, usually a CTRL-C, activates the 
network. Sometimes, several CTRL-C 
transmissions are necessary. There 
was no effective way to provide the de- 
lay and possible multiple commands 
within a single text file. 

There is no error checking during a 
transmission. Zip-Comm does not 
have Cyclic Redundancy Check 
Character (CRCC) generation or any 
other means of automatically veri- 
fying that the receiving network ech- 
oes back what was sent. There's also 
no provision for sending or receiving 
binary files. Remember, however, that 
this program is intended for ASCII text 
files generated for or by a word proc- 
essor. Routines are included in the 
manual for changing BASIC pro- 
grams to text files for transmission, 
and received files can be "EXEC'd" 
into the Apple easily. 

With the Smarterm and Videoterm 
80-column boards, screen updating 
seemed slow, and there was a visually 
disturbing "ripple" effect for each new 
line scrolled onto the screen. Zip- 
Comm leaves a status line at the bot- 
tom, and it turns out that neither the 
Smarterm nor the Videoterm "win- 
dow" the screen for high-speed up- 
dates and scrolling. Therefore, each 
line added rewrites the entire screen, 
causing the visible ripple. It does not, 
however, slow communications with 
the network. This shouldn't be any 
problem during normal file transfers 
where the screen isn't being watched 
and read continuously but it can be 
disturbing during on-line conferences 
or whenever one's attention is riveted 
on the screen. The supplier states that 
some 80-column boards like those 
from Vista Inc. do not exhibit this effect 
and scroll cleanly and smoothly. 

A point of interest for owners of the 
Apple He is that Zip-Comm is sup- 
posed to operate at 1200 baud with 
that computer's 80-column card. The 
claim wasn't tested, but Action- 
Research Northwest states that they 
have tested it and that it does indeed 
work. 

There are two other features of Zip- 
Comm worth mentioning, though they 
have nothing to do with networking 
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functions. First, Zip-Comm adds a 
"yank-back" buffer for text deletions, 
changing the functions of the delete 
keys during editing. Before, deleted 
text was gone forever. Now, deletions 
are stored temporarily and can be re- 
trieved from the buffer to recover acci- 
dental erasures or to move characters 
from one place to another. Characters 
also can be loaded into the buffer 
without being deleted from text, sim- 
plifying copying of short entries. 
There's a new option that allows 
marked sections of text to be stored in 
the glossary and moved or copied to 
other locations — something much 
faster than the previous technique of 
saving them as disk files and re- 
inserting those files where needed. 

It is not possible, however, to have 
these new buffer and glossary options 
without the full Zip-Comm installation 
in effect. They are not available to 
Zardax users wanting to have the En- 
hancer II operational since its func- 
tions must be disabled to set up Zip- 
Comm. 

Admittedly, the combination of 
Zardax and Zip-Comm has shortcom- 
ings and probably can't replace a sep- 
arate communications package for 
users involved in program transmis- 
sions, conferences, and similar net- 
work applications. Yet for those who 
transmit and receive considerable 
volumes of text material, it can reduce 
the time needed to handle text while 
adding convenience to the whole 
transmission and editing process. 

Priced at $80, Zip-Comm is a useful 
enhancement to an already capable 
word processor. Together, they form 
an attractive, integrated software sys- 
tem that eases the network user's bur- 
den and can reduce connect time and 
charges through greater efficiency. 

Additional information on both soft- 
ware packages is available from: 
Action-Research Northwest 
11442 Marine View Drive, S.W. 
Seattle, WA 98146 
(206) 241-1645 
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CLEAN SLATE 
WORD 

PROCESSING 

SYSTEM 

Advanced Operating Systems 
$79.95 

Reviewed by Stewart Schneider and 
Charles Bowen 

A very good case indeed can be 
made that the world does not need an- 
other word processor, but it is una- 
voidable. So long as there remain two 
'people with computers seeking to put 
words to paper, there is a market for at 
least one more. 

The selection of an appropriate 
word processor is so personal. A per- 
fectly adequate word processor for the 
writing of a novel might not be at all 
satisfactory for producing lots of short 
documents. 

Any new entry must provide some- 
thing very special to win a place in this 
crowded field. And it must provide es- 
tablished functions that users have 
come to demand, and do it at an at- 
tractive price. 

Clean Slate is attractively priced at 
$79.95, and uncommonly well docu- 
mented, but falls short in the features 
department. And the lack of generally 
accepted features is all the more puz- 
zling in a package as attractively 
packaged as Clean Slate. 



Clean Slate comes in an easel- 
backed three ring binder that stands 
on its own. The printing is beautiful, 
with green emphasis on keywords 
and heavy paper. The documentation 
is complete with page after page of 
"what you should do when somebody 
kicks the power cord out on you" and 
"how to recover from a bad disk," and 
even includes (we kid you not) the doc- 
umented source code and technical 
notes. 

Such documentation! If the program 
worked as well as the documentation 
looks, this would be a real winner. 

Getting Clean Slate up and running 
is no small undertaking. It must be 
customized for the user's system, and 
that's not a process to be undertaken 
lightly. It took us a full hour, and we al- 
ready know what a "printer mask" is. 
An unsophisticated user is certain to 
be totally baffled. 

Using Clean Slate (at least on our 
48K two-drive Model III) is well-neigh 
impossible. There is no access to the 
disk directory from inside the pro- 
gram. Forget merging many docu- 
ments into one unless you have your 
directory printed on paper beside you. 
There is no command to move directly 
to the beginning or the end of the line. 
If you type with 80 character lines for 
printing, you must scroll the screen to 
see the remainder of the line, then 
scroll the entire length of the line back 
to see the beginning of the next. 

The documentation indicates that 
the user should type with 64 character 
lines, then use CLEAR-Q to quick for- 
mat the document into 80 character 
lines. We pity the writer who must 
spend the time to format each line in a 
book. And, when we tried this trick, 
Clean Slate also removed all our par- 
agraph markers and indents, requir- 
ing us to go back and re-insert all of 
them again. Top it all off with a very 
limited insert key which will only in- 
sert one space at a time, and it's time to 
go back to the drawing board, boys. 

Clean Slate does provide a terminal 
mode so that it can be used to commu- 
nicate with another computer, but the 
serious drawbacks in editing make it 
too difficult to use. 

With as much attention to the pro- 
gramming as went into the documen- 
tation, Clean Slate could be quite nice 
indeed. As it stands, it cannot be con- 
sidered a serious contender. 


THE CAVES OF 
OLYMPUS 

Reviewed by Ernest E. Mau 



You, Anson Argyris, are the last 
fighting unit of the Olympian resis- 
tance, fighting for your life against 
deadly Laren invaders. Alone now ex- 
cept for the shattered remains of the 
battle robot you've destroyed, it seems 
a good time to unmask. As you slip out 
of the disguise, you resume your nor- 
mal appearance as a 50-centimeter 
egg-shaped robot — a Vario 500. 
Dodging through the next door, you 
realize too late that it's a trap. No time 
for regrets, though! Not even time for a 
last thought! The exhaust blast from 
the rocket engines instantly vaporizes 
you and everything else in the cham- 
ber. 

Luckily, it's only a game, so you can 
return until you finally find your way 
through the caves. Having done it 
once, you can try different routes, al- 
ways seeking to improve your efficien- 
cy by finding a faster and more cun- 
ning path through the twisting 
corridors and booby-trapped rooms. 

The game is The Caves of Olympus, 
an intriguing sci-fi adventure written 
by Thomas and Patrick Noone. It puts 
you in a fictional world where your 
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perceptive and deductive abilities are 
tested thoroughly. If you're a fan of sci- 
ence fiction, it's delightful. 

The program takes a somewhat un- 
usual approach, combining the best 
attributes of text-style adventure 
games with glorious high-resolution 
color graphics. It includes many spe- 
cial sight and sound effects that are 
pleasantly surprising each time they 
are encountered. There even are in- 
stances of animation. For example, 
activating a "transmitter" that moves 
your character from one place to an- 
other brings on a clever series of 
screen changes as the transmission 
field builds, followed by rapidly alter- 
nating screens as the transportation 
takes place. Throughout, the actions 
are accompanied by sound effects 
that add to the realism of the moment. 

In other cases, using your "blaster" 
brings about an animated aiming and 
firing sequence, just as though you 
were lining up the sights of a real 
weapon. 

Every location in the game is repre- 
sented by both a text screen and a 
graphics screen. For those who prefer 
text games, The Caves of Olympus 
can be played that way almost exclu- 
sively. If the preference is for graph- 
ics, it can be played that way. The 
changeover from text to graphics or 
vice versa just takes a quick press of 
the return key. 

One notable difference between 
this game and other graphic adven- 
tures is in the amount of information 
available. Others often squeeze de- 
scriptions into a few lines below the 
pictures, using switchover to text pri- 
marily to check the record of past ac- 
tions or responses. Here, a full text 
screen is available to examine written 
descriptions of locations and objects, 
identify objects found or encountered, 
and monitor available exits. Thus, 
more current information is available, 
but at the expense of not having any 
on-screen record of past moves. 

Throughout, The Caves of Olympus 
has quality graphics, skillfully crafted 
to make full use of an Apple II color 
screen. The use of pictures embedded 
within pictures and independently 
controlled provides realistic views of 
the world as you would see it if you re- 
ally stood there. 

Playability is above average, and 
the game offers a good challenge. 
However, as usual for games of this 
type, the most difficult task is to find out 


what commands work where. 

Yet, there are three obvious short- 
comings. First, the response time is 
slow. After a command is issued, it 
takes many seconds for the game to 
acknowledge, reject, or act on the 
command. That slows the pace and 
can be disturbing when trying to pro- 
gress quickly through an already fa- 
miliar area. 

Second, nothing seems random. 
The same objects and the same ene- 
mies are in the same places each time 
through. That makes the game pre- 
dictable, and it eventually can be- 
come boring. But then few games 
aren't boring after being beaten once. 

Third, the game may be saved, but 
only to the master diskette. That 
means the disk drives must record 
data on the original diskette, thereby 
jeopardizing that diskette each time. 
It's always preferable to be able to 
save a game on a separate diskette 
and lower the risk of destroying the 
original. 

Despite these minor flaws, The 
Caves of Olympus is thoroughly en- 
joyable and well worth the $39.95 
price. It's available only for Apple II or 
Apple II Plus computers using DOS 3.3 
and having at least 48K of memory. 
Applesoft must be in ROM or stored in 
the language card. 

The Caves of Olympus is available 
at computer stores or directly from 
Howard W. Sams & Co. Inc. , 4300 West 
62nd Street, Indianapolis, IN 46268. 
The toll-free order line is 
1-800-428-3696. 



“OKNo\ here ccwts another BUNCH OFToURISTS 
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ever wished that 
you had a better program- 
ming language, PASCAL 80 may 
be the language you dream about. It is 
a compiled language, faster, more ac- 
curate and easier to modify than Basic. 
Yet it is so easy to use that you can 
forget the hassles and diskette spinning 
of other compiled languages, including 
other versions of Pascal. 

Now you can create your own com- 
mand files that execute from DOS 
without having to load a language into 
the computer first, but do it with far less 
work than machine language. You can 
sell your compiled programs without any 
royalty payments! 

Although designed for teaching and 
ideal for that purpose, PASCAL 80 also 
allows serious applications with a full 
fourteen digits of accuracy, even on log 
and trig functions! 

PASCAL 80 allows you to create files 
on the .TRS-80® Model I, Model III, 
LNW-80, PMC-80, or LOBO MAX-80 
that will run on any of the other 
machines under TRS-DOS®, LDOS, 
NewDOS, NewDOS 80, DBL-DOS or 
DOS Plus. 



PASCAL 80 is used in dozens of High 
Schools, Colleges, and Technical 
Schools, and has been favorably re- 
viewed in Byte, Creative Computing, 
and other magazines. 

You get all of this at a bargain price of 
only $99 plus $2 shipping. If you call and 
order by MasterCard or VISA, we will 
even credit you $1 for the phone call. 
Call or send your check today! 

]SJ EW ( CLASSICS S O FTWARE 

237 Fox Hill Road 
Denville, NJ 07834 
(201) 625-8838 

TRS-80® and TRS-DOS arc trademarks of Radio Shack, 
LNW-80 of LNW Research, PMC-80 of Personal Micro 
Computers, LOBO, LDOS, and MAX-80 of Lobo Systems, 
DOS-Plus of Micro Systems Software, NewDOS and 
NewDOS 80 of Apparat, and DBL-DOS of Percom. 
PASCAL 80 is a trademark of New Classics Software. 

NEW!! POINTER VARIABLES! 
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212A/D DIRECT- 

CONNECT 

MODEM 

Universal Data Systems 

$486.50 


Reviewed by Ernest E. Mau 

With increasing numbers of people 
discovering the joys of connecting per- 
sonal and small-business computers 
to networks, the need for faster and 
more efficient data transmission is 
growing. As a result, many of the 
companies who manufacture the 
modems (modulator/demodulator 
units) to connect or interface comput- 
ers to telephone lines are introducing 
"high-speed" 1200-baud devices. 

One such unit is the 212A/D Direct- 
Connect Modem offered by Universal 
Data Systems (UDS). This is an "exter- 
nal" modem, housed in its own enclo- 
sure and connected to the computer 
through an RS-232C serial interface. 
It's compatible with Western Electric 
103- and 113-series modems at data 
transmission rates up to 300 baud, and 
with 212A systems at a full 1200 baud. 

The UDS modem is designed for ver- 
satility. It can be used to place calls or 
receive them, allowing both manually 
controlled and fully automatic an- 
swering of incoming calls. It can con- 
nect to private lines such as those 
available in homes for personal com- 
puters or to leased lines and direct di- 
aling networks typically found in busi- 
ness environments. It can operate 
with ordinary residential telephones 
or with special "exclusion key" tele- 
phones that allow a call to be an- 
swered by a phone at one location 
and transferred to the modem located 
somewhere else. Like most modems 
equipped with a dialing function, it 
can place calls using either dial-pulse 
(rotary) or Dual Tone Multi-Frequency 
(DTMF) pushbutton dialing. 

The Automatic Call Unit (ACU) in 
the 212A/D stores up to five telephone 
numbers and has the ability to dial or 
re-dial them individually, or to contin- 
ue dialing a designated number until 
connection is made. The numbers are 
stored in a battery-powered "memo- 
ry" where they remain intact even 
when the unit is shut off or disconnect- 
ed from a wall receptacle. Of course, 
there are manual dialing facilities as 



well, emulating a simple 212-series 
modem, so the user isn't limited to the 
five stored numbers. 

The ACU also includes provisions 
for setting or resetting numerous op- 
tions such as dial-tone or "blind" (non- 
dial-tone) dialing, rotary pulse or 
pushbutton tone dialing, timing inter- 
vals of detection of an answering car- 
rier signal, and others. 

Once operational, the UDS 212A/D 
performs admirably. Under test, it was 
used with 300 and 1200 baud systems, 
both of which worked well. The unit is 
self-adjusting, detecting the transmis- 
sion rate needed and setting its own 
speed automatically to match that 
needed when a connection is first 
made. However, it cannot change 
speed "on the fly," so switching from a 
network using one speed to a network 
using another speed requires that the 
modem be manually reset to avoid 
garbled data. 

Setting up the UDS212A/D the first 
time for a private-line installation was 
a bit of a problem. The RS-232C inter- 
face was less of a problem than ex- 
pected, functioning well with or with- 
out handshaking signals, contrary to 
what was expected from reading the 
manual. The instructions for internal 
switch settings aren't as complete as 
they might be, failing to describe vari- 
ous interactions that may occur be- 
tween internal switches. Following 
the recommended settings, the unit 
was tried first in a "forced originate" 
mode, but failed to perform as it 
should have. To make it work, one al- 
most needed an extra set of arms to 
press front panel buttons and lift or re- 
place the telephone receiver as ACU 


dialing operations progressed. Even 
then, the unit sometimes dialed the 
call, connected, and then locked into 
the ACU functions so data transmis- 
sion was blocked. 

I placed a call to the manufacturer's 
technical service department. After 
much discussion, they recommended 
that the internal switch be reset to the 
"forced answer" mode for the two-wire 
private-line telephone system being 
used. It worked! Suddenly, the modem 
and the ACU performed as specified. 
It even was possible to disconnect the 
phone from the modem jack and tie it 
to the telephone lines via a "Y" con- 
nector. For most communications, it 
wasn't necessary to use the front- 
panel switches at all. 

One disadvantage to the "forced 
answer" mode, however, is that when- 
ever the modem is powered, it tries to 
answer the phone. In the test system, it 
was not intended for the modem to be 
an answering device, but it has been 
forced to act as such. A few times, on 
answering the phone by lifting the re- 
ceiver while forgetting to deactivate 
the modem with its TALK switch, both 
a caller and I have been surprised by 
a burst of carrier signal. That could be 
annoying, but there seems to be no 
alternative to the "forced answer" 
mode in a setup wired and functioning 
the way the test system does. 

As I indicated, the unit does function 
well, and it's been tried with several 
computer systems and a variety of 
computer software ranging from 
public-domain programs to major 
commercial packages. If the computer 
software allows direct entry to the "ter- 
minal" mode and the output of the 
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characters necessary to activate the 
ACU functions, everything works fine. 
If the software requires its own dialing 
routines and has no provision to by- 
pass them, it may fail. That's not a fault 
of the modem, but of the controlling 
system and software. 

On the other hand, the instruction 
manual leaves something to be de- 
sired. It contains plenty of information, 
but much of it may be too technical for 
the average user. It almost takes an ex- 
perienced technician to wade through 
the directions, so most users can ex- 
pect to spend considerable time ex- 
perimenting and playing with con- 
nections and switch settings. 

The construction of the modem is 
adequate, but it could have been bet- 
ter. It's necessary to open the case to 
reset switches. That's easy enough, 
but the front panel is an interlocked 
plastic piece easily dislodged from the 
two internal circuit boards. It came 
loose twice while testing the unit, re- 
quiring considerable effort to reas- 
semble. 

Furthermore, the battery for the 
ACU is located on the bottom circuit 
board, out of reach for easy replace- 
ment. The manual specifies a replace- 
ment 3-volt battery that may be need- 
ed periodically, but there are no 
instructions on how to change it — not 
even an indication of where it is in the 
unit. The only way I've found is com- 
plete disassembly of the modem, 
which is risky at best and also runs into 
the problems of reassembling various 
interlocking pieces at the right time 
and in the right order. 

In summary, you might expect a few 
problems getting the unit interfaced to 
a computer's serial port, connecting to 
the telephone lines, establishing the 
needed operational parameters, and 
maintaining the battery. The first three 
problems are typical of most modems 
anyway, so they don't really detract 
from the quality of the unit. That 
leaves the inconvenience of the bat- 
tery replacement as the only potential- 
ly serious drawback. Aside from that, 
the UDS 212A/D can be expected to 
give solid, reliable service. 

The 212A/D Direct Connect Modem 
with an Automatic Call Unit currently 
retails for $556.50. The 212A without 
the Automatic Call Unit retails for 
$486.50. Additional information can 
be obtained from Universal Data Sys- 
tems, 5000 Bradford Drive, Huntsville, 
AL 35805, (205) 837-8100. 


MC-10 

MICRO COLOR 
COMPUTER 

Reviewed by Fred Blechman 

The other day a member of a local 
TRS-80 Users Group mentioned that 
he just saw Radio Shack's new Micro 
Color Computer at the Computer Cen- 
ter. More out of curiousity than inter- 
est, I went to see it — and walked out 
as a proud owner. I found the size, 
capabilities and price (only $1 19.95) ir- 
resistible. 

I have enough experience with mi- 
crocomputers to be selective: I have 
had a TRS-80 1 6K Model I for five and a 
half years, a Model III for two years 
(48K and two disk drives), a Sinclair 
ZX81 for over a year, and several 
months ago I purchased a Sinclair 
Spectrum color computer. So I'm not a 
newcomer in evaluating the capabili- 
ties of low-cost micros, and I ap- 
proached the new Micro Color MC-10 
with some skepticism. 

The MC-10 looks good: It is small 
and solid (roughly 8 Winches wide, 
7-inches deep, 2-inches high and un- 
der two pounds) and the keyboard 
markings are sharp and clear with a 
wide spacebar at the bottom. In use, 
the moving keys have a great feel with 
tactile feedback — the kind of click you 
can feel when the key makes contact. 
The layout of the keys and the 
"keyword" legends are intriguing. 

Looking over the manual 

Still, before parting with over a hun- 
dred dollars, I first asked to see the 
"Operations and Language Refer- 
ence Manual." It was obviously de- 
signed for a beginner, with the first 26 
pages devoted to an overview of the 
MC-10: Connecting it to your color (or 
black and white) television, using the 
keyboard, and connecting it to a re- 
corder and printer. 

The bulk of the manual, over 80 
pages, covers Micro Color BASIC. I 
was impressed with the number of rel- 
atively sophisticated BASIC com- 
mands in the MC-10. The weakest 
area is graphics (more on that later). 
The rest of the manual, almost 30 
pages, includes sample programs, er- 
ror messages, codes and tables, 
trouble-shooting and maintenance. 
Several short programs are included 
to adjust the color, center the video, 
and demonstrate the sound. 


My interest had become conviction, 
so I wrote out a check. 

Trying it out 

When I got the MC-10 home, I 
hooked it up to the antenna terminals 
of a color television using the 
switchbox, cable and power supply 
that comes with the MC-10. I had also 
purchased a cassette recorder cable 
(Cat No. 26-1207, $5.95) and used that 
to connect an inexpensive cassette re- 
corder to the MC- 10. 1 set the television 
and the MC-10 channel switch to 
Channel 3, and up came the display 
— a large green square with a black 
border, and MICROCOLOR BASIC 
1.0 COPYRIGHT 1982 MICROSOFT in 
black letters in the upper left corner. 
The display was clear, sharp and sta- 
ble, with a maximum of 32 characters 
per line and 16 lines. 

I followed the manual through sev- 
eral exercises and continued to be im- 
pressed with the MC-10. It was much 
faster than my TRS-80 Model I or Mod- 
el III in producing screen listings or 
computations, and the keyboard was 
a real joy compared to the ZX81 or the 
Spectrum. 

The BASIC language used in the 
MC-10 is much like the Model I/III BA- 
SIC. Many of the commands used are 
fairly sophisticated, with some string 
handling, multi-dimensional arrays, 
READ-DATA-RESTORE, PEEK and 
POKE and math and trigonometry 
functions I had come to expect only 
with "expanded" BASICS. 

It was also a pleasure to find that 
most of the 38 keywords could be en- 
tered by just pressing the Control key 
and the key below the desired word. A 
few keywords do not appear on the 
keyboard and need to be entered as 
individual characters (like DATA or 
TO). Any of the keywords can also be 
entered as individual characters, un- 
like Timex and Sinclair computers that 
require single-key entry. With the 
MC- 1 0 , if you're impatient and can't lo- 
cate the keyword quickly, you just type 
it in. 

i 

Color, graphics and sound 

The MC-10 color is limited com- 
pared to the Sinclair Spectrum. (The 
MC-10 can, of course, be used on a 
black and white television, but some 
of the colors are indistinguishable 
from others.) Although you can't 
change the black border, the color 
of the large display area can be 
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changed to black, yellow, blue, red, 
buff, cyan, magenta or orange with a 
simple CLS command followed by 0 to 
8. However, as you type or list, the 
background goes back to green a 
character or line at a time. 

The graphics are very limited, with 
only 16 graphic characters. Each 
character space is divided into four 
blocks so the graphic resolution is only 
64 horizontal by 32 vertical. Each 
graphic location is controlled by either 
a CHR$ number, or a shifted keyboard 
character and the SET or RESET com- 
mands. However, take heart; SET al- 
lows you to specify the color of the 
lighted portion — although there can 
only be one color (or one color and 
black) in any full character space. 
Also, I found a much fuller discussion 
of this Semigraphic-4 Mode in Color 
Computer Graphics , by William Bar- 
den Jr. (Radio Shack Cat. No. 62-2076, 
$5.95). Although this book was written 
for the Color Computer (hereinafter 
referred to as ''CoCo''), the discussion 
of this graphic mode applies to the 
MC-10. 

The MC-10 has sound, loud and 
clear through the television. The man- 
ual glosses over this capability, only 
mentioning that you can get 255 tones 
each with a duration of from .075 to 19 
seconds. They do not relate the tones 
to the musical scale. Here again I 
turned to a Radio Shack publication 
for more information — Getting 
Started with Color BASIC (Cat. No. 
26-3191, $5.95). This over-300 page 
book has a considerable amount of in- 
formation on CoCo sound, and it ap- 
pears to be identical for the MC-10. 
Using this information, I was able to 
program simple tunes on the MC-10 
and use the MC-10 keyboard to play 
music, although it is not what one 
would call a music synthesizer. 

Peripherals 

I used an inexpensive cassette rec- 
ord to CSAVE and CLOAD programs 
with the MC-10 with no problems at 
all. The cassette interface, like the 
CoCo and Model III, operates at 1500 
baud — which is three times faster 
than the Model I. Unlike the Model I, III 
or CoCo, however, the MC-10 does not 
start and stop the recorder motor on 
saving and loading programs. 

Amazingly, like the CoCo, the 
MC-10 has a built-in RS-232C commu- 
nication interface to operate a printer, 
modem or other device that operates 


in accordance with this serial stan- 
dard. It is configured for 600 baud, 
which is no problem for most serial 
printers. Radio Shack has announced 
(with no price or availability date as of 
this writing) a 32-column TP- 10 Ther- 
mal Printer for use with the MC-10. 

However, 600 baud won't operate 
with a standard 300 or 1200 baud mo- 
dem, the device used to couple your 
computer or teriminal to the phone 
lines and other computers. The MC-10 
manual does not indicate any method 
of changing this baud rate, but I sus- 
pect this can be software controlled 
with a POKE from the keyboard or 
within a program. When this informa- 
tion and a simple terminal program 
become available, the MC-10 will be 
perfect for use with CompuServe, bul- 
letin boards and other videotext serv- 
ices. 

The MC- 1 0 comes with 4K of RAM on 
board, part of which is used for the 
video display, leaving a little over 
3, 100 bytes for program use. An add- 
on 16K RAM Module (Cat. No. 26-3013, 
$49.95) plugs onto a card-edge found 
under a removable plate at the back of 
the MC-10 and adds 16K of user mem- 
ory. 

Shortcomings 

The MC-10 is not perfect. The only 
line editing provided is a delete-line or 
single backspace. If a program line is 
incorrect you'll only find out when you 
run the program, and then only a sim- 
ple error statement. To correct a pro- 
gram line you must retype the entire 
line. 

Although the manual is excellent as 
far as it goes, it has absolutely no infor- 
mation for PEEK and POKE use, there 
is no USR command for conveniently 
routing a BASIC program to a ma- 
chine language subroutine, no mem- 
ory map, no BASIC program like anat- 
omy for programmers and very little 
information on sound. It does appear, 
though, that a lot of information for the 
CoCo does apply to the MC-10. 

The MC-10 has a few shortcomings, 
but history has proven that the inge- 
nuity of some brilliant programmers 
will overcome these. 


Fred Blechman is a free-lance writer from Los An- 
geles. 


VIC REVEALED 

by Nick Hamphshire 
Hayden Book Company 
267 pp. $12.95 

Reviewed by Don Lloyd 

Some years ago a good friend 
(whom we'll call Frank), about to em- 
bark upon a month-long backpacking 
trip, asked me to babysit his micro- 
computer. At the time I was just be- 
coming involved and I was very curi- 
ous about this machine that had been 
consuming Frank for months. The 
printed documentation that came with 
the micro was written for a seven- 
year-old and contained very little in- 
formation. However, Frank had been 
making notes — three loose leaf bind- 
ers worth — full of all kinds of address 
lists, diagrams, BASIC and machine 
language subroutines, a partial disas- 
sembly of the monitor, and an incredi- 
bly tangled metaphor for how one was 
to put stuff on the screen to make pic- 
tures. 

Reading VIC Revealed by English 
writer Nick Hampshire brought back 
vivid memories of that month of won- 
derment and confusion. It is not a book 
for a beginner unless you are decided- 
ly self-reliant and prepared to do a 


BEFORE YOU 
BUY A 
COMPUTER 

By Dona Z. Meilach, B.S., M.A., 
Crown Publishers, One Park Avenue, 
New York, NY 10016. 

210 pages; $8.95 in paper, $15.95 in 
hardcover 

Reviewed by Ernest E. Mau 

When you're looking for a micro- 
computer, it's important to know some- 
thing about the equipment. You 
should at least understand the bewil- 
dering array of terms and jargon used 
in the industry, if only to make sense of 
the sales pitches you'll be hearing. 
You also have to know how to ask 
questions — the right questions — so 
you'll be able to make educated choic- 
es and receive the most value for your 
money. 

Ms. Meilach's book is a starting 
point, claiming to be a "practical 
guide to computer shopping." Its ten 
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great deal of cross checking. I wanted 
very much to like this book because it 
reminded me of Frank's enthusiam 
and fanatical attention to detail, but 
the sloppy and inconsistent presenta- 
tion of material and the boatload of ty- 
pographical errors eventually got to 
me. I felt as if Nick had just handed me 
his notes; the editor of this book must 
have been asleep. 

To give you some concrete exam- 
ples: the typeface selected for this 
book is one that uses a fat circle for an 
upper case 'O' and a skinny circle for a 
'0' (zero), and the two are simply not 
kept straight. I/O, which is supposed to 
stand for Input/Output, is often printed 
I/O (Input/Zero). After informing us that 
hexadecimal numbers are preceeded 
by a dollar sign to distinguish them 
from decimal numbers, Mr. Hamp- 
shire (or his editor) proceeds to drop 
the dollar sign on a regular basis. In at 
least one place there is an English 
pound sign instead. 

In the text you will come across 
OPCODE, OP CODE, Op code, and 
opcode. In the last two pages of the 
book, which I will charitably refer to as 
the index, you will find Op-Code. 

Beginning on page 73 there is a list 


chapters are packed with useful infor- 
mation, providing a guided tour 
through the complexities of the sub- 
ject. The presentations are easily 
readable and well organized, though 
not necessarily as complete as might 
be desirable in a book of this type. 

The book begins with a general 
introduction, guiding the reader 
through the concepts behind home 
and business computing. It then pro- 
gresses through most of the individual 
system components and types of 
equipment in common use. Through- 
out, the reader is prompted to think 
carefully, as the author presents ques- 
tions and issues "assignments" for in- 
dividual research and study. 

Therein is the key advantage to the 
book — the assignments. The reader is 
encouraged to analyze everything 
from his or her basic needs and uses 
through the availability of both hard- 
ware and software. The assignments 
prompt the questions that every buyer 
should be asking, questions to be di- 
rected not only to oneself but to the 


of subroutine addresses for the BASIC 
interpreter. The list is not identified or 
captioned and it splits a paragraph 
started on page 72, completed on 
page 79. The list itself has a column of 
hexadecimal addresses (no dollar 
sign) mysteriously labeled NAME. On 
page 74 there is a spurious hex ad- 
dress floating all alone in the white 
space above the list. Page 53 sports 
two of these unidentified flying hex 
numbers, with the dollar sign. 

There are many other indications 
that the production of this book may 
have been less than professional. 
Some diagrams use mixed typestyles 
in misaligned labels. A spot check 
with my calculator turned up several 
errors which may have been either 
mathematical or typographical in ori- 
gin. 

Nick Hampshire's writing style does 
nothing to help matters. I have it on 
good authority that it is a common 
journalistic practice in England to link 
three or four complete sentences to- 
gether with commas and to be lax with 
pronominal references. Theater and 
cinema critics use this style to denote 
informality and friendliness, as if 
speaking casually with peers. That's 
fine. Mannerisms are okay by me. But, 
by the fifth time the word 'this' appears 


m 


dealers and manufacturers as well. 

The assignments also may be a bit 
of a disadvantage. While the ques- 
tions are posed, the book doesn't offer 
many answers. Often, there is a lack 
of guidance on what a particular re- 
sponse might mean to system usability 
or practicality. For example, Ms. Mei- 
lach points out that cassette recorders 
have the disadvantage of being "se- 
quential" devices that operate in a 
beginning-to-end sequence. Yet she 
fails to mention why that's a problem, 
so readers never having tried to use 
one may not realize the implications. 

Other areas of possible concern are 
omitted. Notably, there's no discussion 
of power conditioning, which is a sub- 
ject also sidestepped by dealers and 
manufacturers. Software subjects are 
skimmed -lightly, and the author puts 
the emphasis on hardware. Many 
questions that might be raised here 
aren't mentioned, so the reader may 
be left feeling that the choice of ma- 
chine can be independent of the 
choice of programs and software ca- 


in a run-on sentence that started with 
the word 'this,' I haven't the foggiest 
notion of the subject of that sentence. 

The opening chapter on the 6502 
CPU is useless to anyone who isn't al- 
ready quite familiar with microproces- 
sor architecture. Toward the top of 
page 3 we are informed that two bytes 
are required to establish a 16-bit mem- 
ory address, and that the "bottom" 
eight bits are referred to as the high or- 
der byte. One paragraph later we are 
informed that a hexadecimal address 
is made up of four digits, the first two 
digits being the high order byte and 
the "bottom" two digits being the low 
order byte. It is exactly this sort of mi- 
nor syntactical inconsistency which 
causes beginners and gullible, literal 
minded people such as myself to 
spend way too much time on, in this 
case, page 3. 

If all of the above is not enough to 
cast grave doubt upon the reliability of 
the core material in VIC Revealed, 
consider the Introduction in which we 
are warned of a possible compound- 
ing factor: the English VIC 20 is a ver- 
sion 7, and in the United States we. 
have version 6. From that point on you 
are on your own. VIC Revealed is not a 
book; it is a disheveled box of notes 
from a friend in England. 


pabilities. 

On the other hand, Chapters 9 and 
10 should be treated as essential read- 
ing for all prospective buyers since 
they identify the obvious and hidden 
costs of computer ownership. In fact, 
Chapter 10 may be the most valuable 
part of the book, providing numerous 
charts that enable the reader to per- 
form an extensive cost and equipment 
analysis. 

While this book certainly isn't going 
to solve all problems a buyer faces, it's 
among the most complete and most 
understandable books of its type 
available thus far. For an individual 
who has no prior experience with 
computers, it does help one get started 
properly. For those who already- have 
owned and used computers, it's an 
admirable review of the fundamentals 
and still contains much the reader 
may have forgotten or never known. 

In spite of its shortcomings, Before 
You Buy a Computer is considered 
recommended reading. 
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The new RCA APT 
expands your data communications 


For business, professional and personal 
data communications, you’ll find more user- 
friendly features and greater communications 
capabilities in the RCA APT than in other termi- 
nals selling for up to three times the price. 

The new APT terminals are ideally suited 
to multi-data base time sharing and dedicated, 
direct computer-connected applications. They 
feature menu-controlled operation and a pro- 
grammable “personality” to match specific 
communications requirements for your data 
bases. 

A single keypress can dial a stored num- 
ber, send the log-on sequence to the host 
computer, and return terminal control to the 
user. Password protection prevents unauthor- 


ized access to designated numbers. APT 
can also be used as an auto-dialer for voice 
communications. 

APT terminals list for $399, in your choice 
of full stroke or membrane keyboard versions. 
Either style is also available with a display 
monitor for $598 list. The data display monitor 
alone, VP3012D,$229 list. 



OEM and dealer pricing available. 


APT VP3801. Flexible 
membrane 
keyboard version 
designed for 
travel and hostile 
environments. 





VIDEO OUTPUT. Selectable 80 or 
40 characters x 24 lines 
on standard monitor. 


TV OUTPUT. Displays 40 characters x 24 lines 
on Ch. 3/Ch. 4 of standard TV set. 


FUNCTION KEYS. User 
programmable or downloadable 
from host computer. 


DISPLAY (VP3012D). High performance, 
12" diagonal, non-glare, green 
phosphorus screen. 


DIRECT CONNECT MODEM. 

Built-in, 300 baud, 
originate/answer/auto answer. 

AUTO DIAL. Tone or pulse dialing 
of up to 26 stored phone numbers, 
voice or data base calls. 


AUTO LOG-ON. Enters information 
automatically after auto dialing. 


APT VP4801 


RESIDENT MENUS. User-friendly 

terminal set-up and 

phone directory maintenance. 


MEMORY BACKUP. Minimum 48-hour storage of 
directory, log-on and other parameters without 
plug-in power. No batteries required. 


(All Purpose Terminal) 
capabilities for a lot less money. 


Quite simply, matching features with price, 
there is no other professional quality terminal 
available today that can do as much at such 
low cost. 

For more information, just clip the coupon 
at right. The new RCA APT. Expansive. Not 
expensive. 


OTHER FEATURES 

RS232C port for direct computer connections at data rates to 
9600 baud, or for connecting high speed modems and other 
accessories. Parallel printer port for hard copy. Numeric 
keypad, can dial phone numbers not in terminal directory. 
Built-in speaker with adjustable volume control for audio 
monitoring of phone line. Smooth scroll display. Automatic 
screen blanking to reduce possibility of burn. Briefcase size: 
17" x 7" x 2". Weight: under 4 lbs. 


j 

To: 

RCA Microcomputer Products 
New Holland Avenue 
Lancaster, PA 17604 

Please send me the APT brochure with complete 
specifications. 

Name 

Title 

Company 

Add ress 

City State Zip 

For more information or to order, call 800-233-0094. 

In Penna., call collect to 717-393-0446. 
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SHOPPER’S 
GUIDE 

RATES & INFORMATION 


II you have hardware, software or services to offer TODAY'S 
100,000 plus readers, let them know with a low cost Shopper's 
Guide listing. 

For only $45, your listing will tell our growing audience just what's 
available to improve their efficiency, lower their costs and increase 
their enjoyment of personal computing. 

Listings will be classified according to four categories: Software, 
Services, Consultants or Retailers. As listings are received, they 
will be typeset and published in the next available issue of TODAY. 

Each listing will cost $45. This covers the general listing information 
as well as a maximum of 40 words describing your product, busi- 
ness or service. Additional words are $ 1 5 per each additional 1 5 
words or a fraction. Listings for two or more consecutive issues will 
earn a 10% discount. Payment MUST be received with the listing 
information. 

Here's a guide to the kind of information to include in your listing. 

Software: Product name; author and/or company's name; mailing 
address; CompuServe User ID; telephone number; up to 40 words 
describing your products. 

Services: Type of service; company name; mailing address; tele- 
phone number; CompuServe User ID; up to 40 words describing 
your services. 

Consultants: Company and individual contact name; mailing ad- 
dress; telephone number; CompuServe User ID; up to 40 words 
describing your products and services. 

Retailers: Company name; mailing address; individual contact 
name; telephone number; CompuServe User ID; up to 40 words 
describing your products and services. 

You can use the attached card when ordering your ad or mail your 
information with payment to TODAY Shopper's Guide, PO. Box 
639, Columbus, Ohio 43216-0639 



SOFTWARE 


COMPUTER SOFTWARE 
SoftWare House 
5608 E. 71 8t , Suite 914 
Tulsa, OK 74136 
(918) 496-2732 

Everything you wanted for your computer 
but couldn't find! Personal Computer 
Software and accessories — Atari. 
Commodore, Texas Instruments, Timex, 
Apple, IBM. We offer hundreds of 
programs and computer accessories at 
major discounts. Send for free catalog 
and price sheets. 


DOUBLE TALK 

A Saturday Software Creation 
Via Softex® 

CompuServe 71635,1025 

DBLTALK is a fast split-screen terminal 
program for TRS-80 1/1II to use on CB and 
SIG conferences. No fighting to set a word 
in edgewise — type and receive 
messages simultaneously. Only $15 from 
CompuServe's Software Exchange — 
Softex® — at PCS-40. 


COMPUTER SOFTWARE 
IRVSTRAUBER ENTERPRISES 
PO Box 182 

Encino, Ca 91316, (213) 705-7422 
CompuServe 72425.307 

Save on CP/M, Apple, IBM programs. 
Factory sealed/guaranteed. dBASEII 
for Apple II, $339.00; VISICALC3.3 for 
IBM, $199.00; WORDSTAR CP/M, 
$359.00. major producers at 
substantial discounts. Athana disks— 
5VY, SSSD, 10 for $2.35; SSDD, 10FOR 
$2.60. send for discount list. 


NORTH STAR SOFTWARE 

The Computer Shoppe 

283 Medford Ave., Patchogue, NY 11772 

(516) 758-6558 

ACOM OR ECOM: Communication 
packages running under Horizon DOS or 
ADVANTAGE GDOS ($39.95). 
KEYMASTER: A CP/M-based utility 
program for the ADVANTAGE which 
allows user specification of the codes 
generated by any key, Utilize the function 
and cursor keys ($59.95). 


LOCK BOX 
Mosent Research 
P.O. Box 48 
Lewisburg, TN 37091 
(615) 359-3289 

A 'serious' home record keeping system. 
Menu driven and very easy to use, this 
program has features found in many 
large and expensive systems. Records are 
stored according to user defined 
categories. Fast search options include; 
browsing through entire file or locating 
any particular record by either category 
or item name. The 1540 or 1541 disk drive 
and 8K expansion is required. Diskette 
$16.95. 


GAMES FOR THE II (VOLUME 1) 
Maryland Model II Games 
3304 Carlton Avenue 
Temple Hills, MD 20748 
(301) 894-1274 

Model 11/12/16 Owners! Real-time arcade- 
style games for the TRS-80 Model 11/12/16. 
Diskette includes: "Skydiver," "Star 
Battle," "The Wall," "The Swarm," " 
Mayhem." Difficulty levels vary. Full 
documentation. $29.95 (Maryland 
residents add $1.50 sales tax). 


PLUMB: PROBING THE WORLD OF 
PERSONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
Riverside Data Inc. 

P.O. Box 300 

Harrods Creek, KY 40027 
(502) 228-3820 

Bulletin Boards Newsletter — PLUMB — 
software downloaders, market news, 
financial services, games, pirate BBS, 
adult message systems. Newsletter of 
micro/minicomputer telecommunications 
covers facts, news, telephone numbers 
and more. $20 for five 1983 issues. 



VIC-20 TERMINAL 
Finsen Scientific Co. 

14631 Berwick Avenue 
Livonia, MI 48154 
(313) 525-8467 
CompuServe 73175,1624 

Terminal Emulator on tape for 
unexpanded VIC-20. Downloads 
sequential files to the dataset, then 
converts to runable program. Function 
keys defined for efficient operation on 
CompuServe, white on black screen 
display. Only $9.95 postpaid (except COD) 
with instructions. Order now! 


THE BASIC DEVELOPMENT SYSTEM 

Ken Snapp 

SofTool Systems 

8972 E. Hampden Ave. Suite 179 

Denver, CO 80231 

(303)793-0145 

CompuServe 70140,111 

An integrated set of software tools for 
the IBM PC that will greatly increase 
the efficiency and productivity of 
BASIC language programmers. 
Single Step Trace, cross-reference, 
dynamically dump all program 
variables, renumber with line relo- 
cation, program compression and 
expansion. $99. 


DOSASIDE/CHESS-MATE 
Philadelphia Consulting Group, Inc. 
P.O. Box 102-C 
Wynnewood, PA 19096 
CompuServe 70475,1277 

DosAside: execute DOS commands from 
your programs! Examine DIRectory, 
LIST/KILL files, then return to program 
with information/screen display intact! 
"SAVE" option runs another program and 
returns to the first! $24.95. Chess-Mate: an 
electronic chess board; screen approved 
by a former champion! Lets you play, 
study variations, test moves, save games. 
Chess-by-phone can replace 
correspondence games! $24.95. Model I/III 
disk. TRSDOS, LDOS, DOSPLUS. Check, 
m/o, VISA/MC. 


PROFESSIONAL LOAN AMORTIZATION 
DataPlan Business Software 
2450-L Foothill Boulevard 
Calistoga, CA 94515 
(707) 942-0217 
CompuServe 72135,1513 

Cover Sheet, Yearly Schedule, and 
Monthly Schedule (annual summaries). 
Automatic final payment. First year 
payments, rounded monthly payments, 
and early termination balloon options! 
Customized headings, SVz x 11. Apple II 
(48K), DOS 3.3, parallel or serial printer. 
Unprotected diskette, instructions. $19.95, 
CHK/MO. 


COMPUTER SOFTWARE 
- COMPUVU 
P.O. Box 1634 
S.J.CA 92693 
CompuServe #72145,31 

Super discounts on 1800 4- programs, 
games, video tapes, films and books. 
Apple, ^tsij, Intellivision, TRS-80, 
IBM, Vic 20, Commodore, hardware, 
5" & 8" CP/M. 40 page catalog. 

$2.00 refunded with order. Factory 
guaranteed. 


REAL ESTATE PROPERTY 
MANAGEMENT 
Tomar Productions 
P.O. Box 740871 
Dallas, TX 75374 
(214) 363-3059 

Real Estate program for managing 
income and expenses on all apartments, 
warehouses, condos, single family, etc. 
Prints detailed cash flow analysis, 
summary report and categorizes like 
expenses for IRS. Available for all Apple 
computers $149.95. Available on IBM-PC 
$199.95. 



FREE BOOKS - DISCOUNT SOFTWARE 

Apex Software Center 

P.O. Box 871 

Medina, OH 44256 

(216) 725-4240 

Save on bestselling Apple and IBM PC 
educational, personal and recreational 
software and receive your choice of one or 
two popular computer books free. Write 
for free Apple or IBM PC catalog. 
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VIC 20 SOFTWARE DISCOUNTS 
D. K. Buie Enterprises-T 
11585 N. Harrells Ferry #4-5 
Baton Rouge, LA 70816 
(504) 272-4763 
CompuServe 73415,377 

Big discounts off retail prices on large 
selection of VIC 20 software. Games, 
home, and business programs. We won't 
be undersold. Build credits to receive free 
programs. We sell by mail only. Catalog 
$2.00. Refundable first order. 


UNI-SIM 

F.M.G. 

P.O. Box 3044 
Evansville, IN 47730 
CompuServe 71505,2020 

A program to allow microcomputers to 
communicate with UNIVAC mainframes 
using Uniscope protocol. Protected fields, 
tabs, etc. Diskette/Cassette $39.99. 


CHARTECH 

Techware 

2510 Cresta de Ruta 
Eugene, OR 97403 
(503) 343-0566 
CompuServe 70215,1436 

Add-on to WordStar, prints 94 Greek/Math 
or other special characters on popular 
printers with dot-addressable graphics. 
Characters appear on the screen for some 
systems. Plain version $65, with screen 
characters $100. 


COMPUTER PLUS 

480 King St., Littleton, MA 01460 

(800) 343-8124 

Discount Radio Shack computer 
equipment and software. Novation and 
Hayes modems. Okidata, Epson, Gemini, 
Prowriter, Silver-Reed, and Smith Corona 
printers. Printer paper, diskettes, and 
cassettes. Factory fresh with original 
manufacturers warranty. Write for your 
free catalog. 


PRINT100, PRINTCC VERSION 1.5 

J. Gary Bender 

P.O. Box 773 

Los Alamos, MN 87544 

(505) 662-7835 

CompuServe 70375,1070 

Use the parallel printer on your TRS-80 
Model I/III/4 for Model 100 or Color 
Computer output. Smart 32K buffer 
program for Model I/III/4. Requires 
minimum 16K, RS232 on I/III/4. Runs with 
any CoCo or Model 100. Smart features 
selectable, controlled by CoCo or Model 
100. Specify computers. $15 each, $25 
both, $2 S&H. 


TERMEXEC 
Exec Software 
201 Waltham St. 

Lexington, MA 02173 
(617) 862-3170 

Telecommunications software package 
for the Appie 11+ and lie, with 
Backscrolling to review text which has 
rolled off the screen, file capture "after the 
fact" from Backscrolling buffer, FULL 
SCREEN Editor, unattended long file 
capture, 300 or 1200 baud operation, 
macros, MORE! Works with most 
modems. $79.95 with 30 day satisfaction 
guarantee! 


FUND MASTER TC 

Time Trend Software, 337 Boston Rd., 
Billerica, MA 01821 
CompuServe 71345,110 

Finally! The capability to analyze Mutual 
Funds with the same precision and 
capability available to common stock 
investors. Automatic Database Retrieval, 
Charting, Momentum Analysis, Market 
Timing. Requires Apple 11+ or compatible 
computer. Brochure available upon 
request. 


TURNABOUT ENTERPRISES 
P.O. Box 5028CS, Mishawaka, IN 46545 
(219) 256-5967 
CompuServe 72115,317 

Our catalogs lists over 700 Apple; 4£D 
Atary. 200 TRS I & III; 75 IBM; 125 T.I. 
soltvrare and hardware items at rock 
bottom prices. Ask for your computer's 
catalog or pricing via EMAIL. VISA, 
Master Charge. Your low cost dealer! 

CRYPTIX 
Stepper Software 

54 Commerce Street, Garfield NJ 07026 
CompuServe 71545, 1456 

Enjoy solving cryptograms with CRYP- 
TIX. Program includes 100 cryptograms, 
a letter frequency chart and lets you cre- 
ate your own cryptograms. TRS-80 Model 
lor El, 48K, 5" disk, BASIC. Send$I6.95 
plus 1.00 p/h. Dealer inquiries invited. 

SERVICES 


U.S. INTERFACE NEWSLETTER 
Integrated Microsystems 
Dept. 15; Rt. 2, Box 227F 
Buffalo, MN 55313 

U.S. INTERFACE, THE newsletter for 
microcomputing entrepreneurs, offers the 
best in innovative ideas and expert 
guidance to help you create, build, and 
maintain your own home-based business 
using your microsystem. U.S. INTERFACE 
delivers tomorrow's opportunities - today. 
Write. 


TYPESETTING SERVICE 
Cimarron Graphics, P.O. Box 12593 
Dallas, Texas 75225 
CompuServe 70130, 161 

Cimarron offers a wide variety of 
typestyles and fast service. Excellent 
for text files such as books, news- 
letters, catalogs, directories. Price 
based on number of characters trans- 
mitted. Highest quality Compugraphic 
MCS equipment. Files may be sent 
direct by phone after 5 pm. 


YOUR OWN BUSINESS 
Electric Bookshelf, Inc. 

P.O. Box 1409 
Norcross, GA 30071 
CompuServe 72205,321 

The Electric Bookshelf, a national 
software rental club, needs 50 additional 
distributors. No investment required, all 
you need do is introduce our club to other 
personal computer owners. Earn up to 
25% commission on all repeat orders. 
Contact us today! 


COMPUTER PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 

George M. Creations 

Rt. 6, P.O. Box 12 

Mohegan Lake, NY 10547 

(914) 528-1616 

Attn, inventors, systems developers, 
engineers. We design and build custom 
working prototypes and models to enclose 
your electronics. Limited production runs 
of custom enclosures. Protection for 
proprietory devices. Write for free 
brochure and information. 


TECHNICAL AND NON-TECHNICAL 
TYPESETTING/WORD PROCESSING 
PRAM Associates, P.O. Box 3201, 
Morgantown, WV 2m (304) 292-2230 
CompuServe 71445,675 

Proposals, reports, manuals, 
professional journals, newsletters, 
catalogs, part/price lists, directories, 
books, brochures, 35mm slides, 
viewgraphs, etc. IBM Display writer 
and Magnetic-Card Electronic 
Composer. Fast turn-around, 
outstanding quality, 24-hour 
service. Send for free detailed 
brochure and typeface list. 


COMMUNICATION TYPESETTING 
Data & Staff Telecom Typesetting 
1213 Valley St., Seattle, WA 98109 
(206) 622-7053 CompuServe 72175,1614 

Do it yourself, with help from experts. 
Save time and money while having 
complete control. Send files through 
CompuServe, direct, or sort two million 
reccords on our computer. Your file with 
typesetting commands can be transmit- 
ted back to you. Call for manual and 
information packet. 


YOUNG PEOPLES' LOGO ASSOCIATION 
1208 Hillsdale Drive 
Richardson, Texas 75081 
(214)783-7548 
CompuServe 70130,250 

We're young people talking to young 
people about computers— across the 
room, across town, across the country, 
and around the world. Sharing the fun 
and excitement of personal comput- 
ing, learning Logo, Pilot, Basic, and 
microelectronics through monthly 
newspapers, contests, and local chap- 
ter activities. Dues are $9. 00 for those 
under 19, $25. 00 for adults. C'mon. 
loin us. Be a Turtle! 


RETAILERS 


_ ft. B. COMMUNICATIONS 

Business and Home Computer Supplies, 
P.O. Box 64, Tenafly, NJ 07670 
CompuServe 72305,767 

Electronic surge voltage protectors at 20% 
discount. Computer furniture, disk and 
data file storage components at 15% 
discount. Send for information and order 
forms or use CompuServe EMAIL. 


— THE PROGRAM STORE 
4200 Wisconsin Avenue N.W. 
Washington, DC 


(800) 424-2738 
Seven Corners Center 
Falls Church, VA 
W. Bell Plaza, Baltimore, MD 
White Flint Mall, Rockville, MD 
Olentangy Plaza, Columbus, OH 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, MA 
Westmoreland Mall 
Greensburg, PA 

World's largest selection of programs for 
TRS-80, Atarn IBM, Apple, VIC-20, 
Commodore^, TI 99. Everything for the 
personal computer: Programs, books and 
supplies. Best software variety - arcades, 
adventures, simulations, educational, 
home applications, utilities. Franchise 
• opportunities available in selected cities. 



PRINTOUTS 
Box A 

14636 Martha St. 
Van Nuys, CA 91411 



COMPUTER T-SHIRTS and SWEAT- 
SHIRTS, large dot-matrix design, black 
on white. Choose from: "MY COMPUTER 
. . . LOVE AT FIRST BYTE, " "A COMPUTER 
PUTS YOU IN THE CHIPS, " "I SUFFER 
FROM TERMINAL INTERFACE, '' 
"FLOPPY DISKS. " Quality 50/50 cotton/ 
synthetic, sm/m/l/xl. T-shirts $9, sweat- 
shirts $15, ppd. UPS. Allow three weeks. 
No PO boxes. Calif, residents add tax. 



COMPUTER BOOKS 

Center for Association Publications 

Dept. T, P.O. Box 2410, 

Falls Church, VA 22042 
(703)698-6968 

National Directory of Computing and 
Consulting Services (ICCA, $25) is one of 
14 titles by computer associations on our 
list, Reference Tools: Computer Technol- 
ogy. All can be ordered directly from us. 
Send for details and a free copy of the list. 


SPECTRUM COMPUTER SYSTEMS 
Keith Sauerland, Sam Mulay 
417 South Arlington Hts. Rd. 

Arlington Hts., IL 60067 
(312) 253-0141 

Commodore VIC-20,64 computers and 
accessories. All types of software — 
printers and video monitors. Free 
personal instructions with purchase of 
computer. Send S.A.S.E. for catalog and 
free- Commodore game program. 


M&M COMPUTER SYSTEMS 
P.O. Box 3736, Cherry Hill, 

NJ 08034, (609) 482-2065 
CompuServe 73175,1436 

We specialize in Commodore VIC 20 and 
64. We have hardware and software at 
prices far below retail. SPECIAL! 
Commodore 64 just $389.99. Write for free 
catalog, call or use E-MAIL for ordering 
information. We accept VISA, 
MasterCard, and Diners Club. 
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Industry Watch 


SYSTEM THREE 

Cromemco Inc. has introduced the 
System Three general purpose micro- 
computer line, which offers maximum 
expansion capability for multi-user, 
multi-tasking applications in busi- 
ness, engineering, science and edu- 
cation. 

The basic system is equipped with a 
Z80A processor, 68K of memory and 
two eight-inch, slim-line Tandon disk 
drives, providing a total of 2.4 mega- 
bytes of disk storage. It sells for $6,995. 
A dual processing system with 256K 
RAM retails for $7,995. 

For information, contact Cromemco 
Inc. , 280 Bernardo Ave. , P.O. Box 7400, 
Mountain View, CA 94039. (415) 
964-7400. 


PIED PIPER 

If you're in the market for a new per- 
sonal computer, Microamerica Dis- 
tributing wants you to follow the Pied 
Piper. 

At a suggested retail price of $1,299, 
the Pied Piper has 64K RAM, 800K 
5 Vi-inch slim line disk drive and a full 
array of compatible software applica- 
tion packages from Perfect Software. 

For information, contact Microa- 
merica Distributing, Corporate Bead- 
quarters, 21 Putnam St., Needham, 
MA 02194. (617) 449-5807. 


NEW FROM 
AMDEK 



Amdek Corporation has introduced 
new peripherals for home computer 
users. 

The Amdisk-I, a compact three-inch 
micro-floppydisk drive system with up 
to 286K of formatted storage capacity, 
is compatible with the Apple II person- 


FLIPTRACK IBM 
TUTORIAL 

Learning to use a computer and ap- 
propriate software can be difficult, but 
FlipTrack Learning Systems can pro- 
vide the answers to your difficult ques- 
tions. 

How to Operate the IBM Personal 
Computer is a course on three cassette 
tapes that provides step-by-step audio 
tutorial instruction. It is supplemented 
by a fully indexed operator's guide. In 
a matter of a few hours of instruction, a 
novice computer user will learn sys- 
tem set-up, master special keys and 
commands, run BASIC programs and 
understand IBM disk storage proce- 
dures. The FlipTrack course sells for 
$49.95. 

How to Use VisiCalc starts with the 
basics, such as how to set up a 
spreadsheet with labels, values and 
formulas. It then proceeds to more ad- 
vanced concepts, such as replicate, 
choose, lookup and net present value. 
The course is presented in a friendly, 
conversational manner on four 
spoken-voice cassettes, accompanied 
by a fully indexed lesson summary. 

For information, contact FlipTrack 
Learning System, 526 N. Main St., 
Box 711, Glen Ellyn, IL 60137. (312) 
790-1117. 


al computer. The single-sided double 
density drive is housed in a super- 
compact case and retails for $299. 

Compatible with the Radio Shack 
Color Computer is the Amdisk II, a 
three-inch dual disk drive system that 
provides up to 624K of double-density 
formatted storage capacity. The unit 
provides faster access time than 
OA-inch drive, and utilizes a three- 
inch cartridge-type media that is con- 
structed of hard plastic and includes 
an automatic shutter mechanism for 
protection, remaining closed until it is 
inserted into the drive. Suggested re- 
tail price for the Amdisk III is $599, and 
the media are $6.99. 

Thirteen software manufacturers 
have become supporters of this new 
three-inch micro-floppydisk cartridge 
system from Amdek. 

Also new from the company is a 
business system package of peripher- 



CHROMASETTE 

MAGAZINE 


Chromasette Magazine has pro- 
duced a disk version of its popular 
ready-to-run programs for Radio 
Shack Color and TDP System 100 com- 
puters. Previously only available on 
tape, these monthly offerings include 
tutorials, utilities, practical programs 
and games. In addition, a written edi- 
torial describing the program and of- 
fering tips is provided. 

A year's subscription is $95, a half 
year is $55 and a single disk is $ 1 1 . For 
information, contact Chromasette 
Magazine , P.O. Box 1087, Santa Bar- 
bara, CA 93102. (805) 963-1066. 


al equipment for the IBM PC, includ- 
ing a high-resolution color monitor, 
X-Y coordinate plotter, 
memory/graphics expansion interface 
board, plus Business Graphics® 
software. Optional hardware includes 
an automatic six-pen plotter and the 
new Amdisk III. 

The business system enables the 
IBM PC to produce extensive, 
professional-looking graphics and 
more than doubles the computer's 
memory capacity. Data can be docu- 
mented in minutes with any combina- 
tion of graphics, and the system inter- 
faces with most popular software 
packages. In addition, it understands 
English, eliminating the need to learn 
a computer language. 

For information on any of these 
products, contact Amdek Corpora- 
tion, 2201 Lively Blvd., Elk Grove Vil- 
lage, IL 60007. (312) 364-1180. 
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ALL-PURPOSE 

TERMINALS 



A new series of professional quality 
All-Purpose Terminals (APT) for multi- 
database timesharing and dedicated, 
direct computer connected applica- 
tions has been announced by RCA 
Microcomputer Products. 

The APT incorporates such user- 
friendly features as menu controlled 
operation, programmable "personali- 
ty" to match specific communication 
requirements for each database, 
a built-in, direct connect 
originate/answer/autoanswer 300 
baud modem, tone or pulse auto- 
dialing of up to 26 stored numbers and 
automatic log on. 

Four models are available. APTS 
without displays are $399 and with 
monitors are $598. 

For information, contact RCA Micro- 
Computer Products, New Holland 
Ave., Lancaster, PA 17604. (717) 
397-7661. 


TELERAY MODEL 
16/7801 

Teleray has introduced the Model 
16/7801, which combines ANSI X3.64 
compatibility and complete Honey- 
well 7801 software compatibility in a 
versatile, dual mode terminal. 

In ANSI mode, the 16/7801 is a user- 
definable, four page editor. In 7801 
mode, it contains all operating char- 
acteristics of the 7801. ANSI and 7801 
modes are keyboard or remotely se- 
lectable. List price is $1,995. 

For information, contact Teleray, 
Minneapolis, MN. (612) 941-3300. 


ANACOM DATA 
GENERATORS 

Anacom General has introduced 
two data generators that economical- 
ly test and demonstrate computer 
hardware without the aid of a host 
computer. 

The DG2007 Data Generator pro- 
vides a means of storing and transmit- 
ting up to 65, 536 eight-bit characters. It 
is a portable, self-contained data 
source and may be used to test and 
demonstrate most computer printers, 
plotters and CRT terminals. It incorpo- 
rates interchangeable message cards 
to house two EPROMs, giving the user 
demonstration and test flexibility and 
an alternative to other sources such as 
disks, cassettes and tape drives. The 
unit sells for $379.95. 

The DG20009 Data Generator pro- 
vides programmable data for testing 
and demonstrating CRT terminals. A 
variety of test programs may be gen- 


LEGEND 
INDUSTRIES 
RAM CARDS 

Legend Industries has developed 
several new RAM cards, which ex- 
pand the capabilities of several kinds 
of personal computers. 

The S' Card allows you to upgrade 
from 64K to a full megabyte. Compati- 
ble with Apple computers, the S' Card 
can be installed into any slot and any 
multitude of cards can be used creat- 
ing a total capacity of seven mega- 
bytes. 

The TR- 1 M RAM card for the IBM PC 
will support up to 768K of directly ad- 
dressable dynamic RAM memory. 
Chips can be added to the card to in- 
crease RAM content. 

The Pascal Super Emulator is a 
software package used in conjunction 
with the Apple Pascal 1 . 1 Operating 
System and allows you to utilize multi- 
ple Legend RAM cards up to a maxi- 
mum of four. That is, four 128K cards 
can yield up to 1,024 blocks of storage 
as one large drive. 

For information, contact Legend In- 
dustries Ltd., 2220 Scott Lk. Rd., Ponti- 
ac, MI 48054. (313) 674-0953. 



erated by choosing between four mes- 
sage buttons, each of which contain 
up to 12 screen displays. Features in- 
clude editing, full duplex and auto- 
matic stepping between screen dis- 
plays. Up to 48K of memory may be 
stored in three EPROM sockets, which 
are housed on an interchangeable 
plug-in card. The unit retails for 
$389.95. 

For information, contact Anacom 
General Corporation, 1116 E. Valen- 
cia Dr., Fullerton, CA 92631. (714) 
992-0223. 


MAX 



Max, The Production Manager, isn't 
a new employee in the office; rather, 
it's a new product for the IBM PC from 
Micro-MRP. 

Max is a tool for planning and con- 
trolling inventory, production, and 
purchasing for small companies and 
divisions of larger companies. The 
software package includes a set of six 
integrated modules that provide bill of 
materials maintenance, inventory 
control, master scheduling, material 
requirements planning, shop floor 
control and purchasing control. 

For information, contact Micro MRP 
Inc., Century Plaza 1, First floor, 1065 
E. Hillsdale Blvd., Foster City, CA 
94404. (415) 345-6000. 
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VIEW ON VIDEOTEX 


R.C. Morse 



CEPT — 
"THE NEW 
SOLUTION" 


The West Germans are calling it 
"The New Solution." What they are 
referring to isn't some neo-right wing 
revival, but to CEPT 
While Bildschirmtext has been de- 
layed some six months in implementa- 
tion due to installation problems on 
IBM's part, the Deutsche Bundespost 
(DBP) is more optimistic about its sys- 
tem than ever before. CEPT, as it will 
be implemented in West Germany, 
will initially be done at Level 3 — 
alpha-mosaic graphics with DRCS 
(Dynamically Redefinable Character 
Sets) capability in a portion of the 
screen. The graphics created in this 
mode are very close in form and look 
to Level 4 alpha-geometrics, but less 
expensive in terms of memory re- 
quired for the user's decoder. It is pre- 
cisely because of the difference in 
price of Level 3 and 4 decoders that the 
DBP has opted for initial implementa- 
tion of CEPT at Level 3. In time, Level 4 
will be offered — specifications for 
Level 4 implementation have been 
submitted by the CEPT study group to 
the CCITT, the world's international 
standards committee, for final approv- 
al. Specifications of Level 5 — alpha- 
photographic resolution — have also 
been written and submitted for final 
approval by the European standards 
committee. In short, the DBP has char- 
ted a direction for Europe to move in, 
no matter what individual countries 
choose to do. 

So, what does it all mean? Very sim- 


ply this: No European nation, no mat- 
ter what their standard, is left out of 
this superstandard. While the DBP 
plan calls for implementation of video- 
tex transmission in an eight-bit mode, 
this does not necessarily, in and of it- 
self, obsolete those more than a mil- 
lion seven-bit Prestel and Antiope ter- 
minals already in place. Indeed, the 
Euclidian beauty of this system is that 
software can be written to 
accomodate seven-bit systems al- 
ready in place. While future terminals 
are already being constructed in an 
eight-bit configuration, software will 
bridge the CEPT configuration with 
Prestel and Antiope hardware. As 
these terminals live their normal 
lifespan and are replaced, they will be 
replaced with the new configuration. 
And in the meantime, the user of 
Bildschirmtext will be able to gateway 
into Prestel, Viditel, Teletel, and all the 
other European services to retrieve 
seven-bit data on his eight-bit termi- 
nal. And likewise, the user of a seven- 
bit system will be able to gateway into 
Bildschirmtext to retrieve data or inter- 
act in the eight-bit environment. No 
one loses, and everyone stands to 
gain by upward evolution into the new 
format. 

This New Solution will make its de- 
but with the formal introduction of 
commercial Bildschirmtext service in 
September in Berlin. Dusseldorf, 
where the service had also been in a 
trial mode for the last few years, will 
also make the transition into a com- 
mercial mode at that time. But expan- 
sion to other cities originally sched- 
uled then as well, has been delayed 
until May 1984 (due to IBM). According 
to DBP engineer Bodo Frahm, the DBP 
expects 100,000 to 150,000 users by the 
end of 1983, 300,000 to 500,000 by the 
end of 1984 and 800,000 to one million 
by the end of 1986. 

As penetration increases, cost of ter- 
minals will go down, Frahm reasons. 
Right now, for example, a videotex 
terminal costs about 3,000 German 
marks, or 1,000 marks more than a 
regular television. With new semi- 
conductors coming on the market and 
the newly developed CEPT Level 3 
chipsets, the cost of a videotex termi- 
nal will drop by some 600 marks down 
to 2,400. Spurred by this price break, 
the DBP will be better able to market 
Bildschirmtext's electronic mail facil- 
ity to businesses. As Frahm points 
out, "In Germany, videotex is acutally 


a less expensive medium than telex, 
teletex, or other data delivery sys- 
tems." 

This statement is enlightening and 
revealing in a couple of ways. In its ob- 
vious meaning, a real break-through 
has occured if videotex can prove to be 
more cost-efficient than accepted data 
delivery systems. In its less apparent 
meaning, however, it implies that this 
commercial service will also go after 
the business user. This would be a de- 
parture from all the public relations 
the DBP has generated thus far. When 
pressed for an interpretation, Frahm 
admitted: "We know that in the first 
step our customers will be business 
users. The second step will be to ex- 
pand the service to private custom- 
ers." Quite an admission on DBP's 
part, and shades of Prestel! In point of 
fact, a large number of businesses 
were involved in the trial phase of 
Bildschirmtext in Berlin and Dussel- 
dorf. And of the 5,000 or so users still 
on line, the majority are business rath- 
er than and as opposed to residential 
users. And while it will, in the long 
run, become a national, commercial 
service for residential users, as pro- 
jected penetration indicates, it will ini- 
tially be driven by business users. 

When it debuts in September, CEPT 
Bildschirmtext will be operating on the 
GEC mainframe already installed at 
Berlin. At the International Radio Fair 
held in Berlin in September, the New 
Solution will be introduced along with 
all the new hardware German indus- 
try has created to support it. And ac- 
cording to Wolfgang Heidrich, head of 
standards and operations at the DBP's 
Darmstadt research center, the first 
Level 4 terminal will be demonstrated. 
"While geometries will be included as 
an option to terminals, it's not a must 
for every terminal," he says. Thus, a 
graphic sent in geometries would ap- 
pear as geometries on the geometric 
terminal, but would only appear in 
mosaic form on those terminals al- 
ready in place. This is another aspect 
of the Euclidian beauty of this stan- 
dard: Level 4 graphics are interpreted 
according to the ability of the terminal. 

Now you might say this is exactly 
what the British specified with Prestel, 
and you'd be right. The British call it 
graceful upward evolution and down- 
ward compatibility. But where the 
DBP goes a step further than British 
Telecom is in regard to that eighth bit. 
In the British mode, the eighth bit is for 
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Profile of a Computerist 

What makes a computerist tick? 

Some enthusiasts claim their 
computers have enriched their lives, 
unleashed their creativity and 
fattened their bank accounts. Others 
maintain that the technological tie that 
binds is actually more of a 
stranglehold. Meet five interesting 
Americans and read about the im- 
pact of computers on five very 
different lives. 


Information Sickness: A Disease of 
the New Technology? 

By the year 2000, two thirds of the 
population will earn a living by 
creating, managing and controlling 
information. What effect will this 
technological shift have on the mental 
health of Americans? How will we 
cope with the plethora of information 
generated by this new age? 



Making Music on the Micro 

Today, machine music is a child of the 
silicon chip. Instead of clumsy 
mechanical devices, electronically- 
generated waveforms produce 
sounds that can mimnic conventional 
instruments or create tones not 
possible for instruments made of 
wood, catgut or ivory. Find out a little 
bit of the history and things to come in 
the world of computer music. 
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CEPT 

parity. The Germans work in error cor- 
rection codes in other ways, and thus 
free up the eighth bit and make it 
available for an additional character. 
It is, in the final analysis, a more effi- 
cient use of available capacity of the 
transmission spectrum. Furthermore, 
as Heidrich points out, the eight-bit 
coding structure "is more efficient and 
better to handle, conforms to ISO rec- 
ommendations, and is used for teletext 
as well." A number of terminal manu- 
facturers have begun internal devel- 
opment and testing of the new eight- 
bit technology. Central to the terminal 
manufacturers is the chipset used for 
decoding the videotex data and 
graphics. The company key to devel- 
opment for a video display process for 
eight-bit CEPT is Valvo, which is de- 
veloping the basic EUROM, a single, 
large VLSI chipset. Valvo actually de- 
signed the chip, and according to 
Heidrich, the West German company 
has worked hand-in-hand with Mul- 
lard on its actual development. Mul- 
lard has developed and engineered 
structure of the chip, and will then 
manufacture it. A 

To be continued next month. 

R.C. Morse is owner of Internationally Syndi- 
cated Information Services in New York. 


American Journalism 

Continued from page 21 
newspaper publisher Field Enter- 
prises in the soon-to-debut Ceefax 
videotex service, is Centel, an inde- 
pendent telephone company. Gener- 
al Telephone and Electronics (gee, 
GTE) is working with the American 
Medical Association on a national 
medical videotex services. Videotex 
makes strange bedfellows, indeed. 

Nagging doubts 

If American newspapers don't fear 
old rivals in videotex, they still have 
other nagging doubts. One is the ap- 
plication of the First Amendment of the 
U.S. Constitution to the new medium. 
If videotex travels on the airwaves, 
does the Federal Communications 
Commission take charge? Or does 
print continue its protected status even 
though riding on charged electrons? 
Only time, and likely many courtroom 
battles, will bring the answer. 

Meanwhile, interactive databases 


are very much in the future of Ameri- 
can newspapers. A 1982 study for the 
Ohio Newspaper Association showed 
that a fourth of that "conservative, 
Midwestern" state's publishers were 
considering the new medium and that 
five systems already were in opera- 
tion. One of these is no longer operat- 
ing. 

The Columbus Dispatch was a par- 
ticipant in the 1 1 newspaper/ AP study, 
but then discontinued its videotex 
service. So did most of the other news- 
papers in the study, preferring to wait 
in the wings as the larger companies 
(Knight-Ridder, Times-Mirror, Wash- 
ington Post , etc.) experienced the 
pains of pioneering. "But, sure, we 
consider videotex a potential rival, 
and a potential method of distribu- 
tion," notes Editor Feck. 

"The newspaper business is a ma- 
ture one," explains The Washington 
Post's Logan. "The core of the product 
hasn't changed for over 100 years." 
Managers of established industries 
tend to "stick their toes in," but do not 
move quickly beyond field trials. "The 
initial anxiety has abated somewhat; 
newspapers have discovered that 
videotex is not a short-term threat, so 
many are content to stick with their ini- 
tial findings just now," he notes. 

"The American newspaper busi- 
ness is planted in the industrial age," 
the Dispatch's Feck agrees. "We are 
right in the middle of the changeover; 
from the industrial to the information 
age . . . We decided our time had not 
yet come for videotex. But when the 
time comes, if we're smart, you'll get 
the information from us. 

"If not, shame on us." A 

Byron Scott is associate professor at the E.W. 
Scripps School of Journalism, Ohio University, 
Athens. He teaches a class in writing and editing 
for videotex. 



" X BOUGHT IT FRo* A LITTLE OUPLAPy V/Ho ONLY 
usee? IT ON SUNPAYS." 



Last Night, 39 musicians Had a 
CompuServe conference, so Did 31 M.D.s, 
49 Sports Fans And 640 Apple polishers, 

And No One Had To leave Home. 


The Electronic Forum, 
Cheaper than Long Distance 
and Much More Rewarding. 

Every night on the CompuServe 
Information Service, professional 
and social groups discuss a wide 
range of subjects. From what’s new 
in medical technology to what’s 
nouvelle in continental cuisine. 

And every day more computer 
owners who share a common 
interest are discovering this exciting 
new way to exchange ideas and 
even transfer hard copy data. 


And besides electronic forums, 
they leave messages for each other 
on our national bulletin board, 

“talk” informally on our CB simulator, 
and communicate via CompuServe’s 
electronic mail. 

But best of all, in most cases, 
CompuServe subscribers get all of 
these state of the art communications 
options, plus a world of on-line 
information and entertainment for 
the cost of a local phone call plus 
connect time. 

To become part of this flexible 
communications network, all you 


need is a computer, a modem and 
CompuServe. CompuServe connects 
with almost any personal computer, 
terminal, or communicating word 
processor. 

To receive an illustrated 
guide to CompuServe and learn how 
you can subscribe, contact or call: 

CompuServe 

Consumer Information Service. P.O. Box 20212 
5000 Arlington Centre Blvd.. Columbus. OH 43220 

800 - 848-8199 

In Ohio call 614-457-0802 


An H&R Block Company 











business reports, etc.) tractor 
feed (for precise alignment and 
quick loading), parallel or serial 
interface (take your pick), self- 
inking ribbon cassette (for long 
life and easy installation), 10 
portable pounds in weight, and 
compatibility with so many of the 
most popular personal computers 
on the market. 

Plus its printhead features a 
unique single-hammer design that 
eliminates a lot of moving parts, to 
eliminate a lot of annoying repairs. 

That’s the Banana: silly name, 
serious service. It’s every thing 
the expensive dot-matrix printers 
are . . . 

Except expensive. 


Meet the Banana!” the very 
tough, versatile, portable, and 
reliable dot-matrix printer from 
Gorilla:" 

At $249.95 retail it’s an ideal 
and inexpensive companion for 
personal computers like Apple® 
(or Apple “look alikes”such as 
Franklin® or Albert®), TIf 
Commodoref TRS-80f Kaypro,® 
Timex,® Osbornef etc. 

After that, it’s merely com- 
parable to other printers that can 
cost up to three times as much: 
10" carriages (to handle standard 
9 V 2 " paper), 80 columns, graphics 
capability, 10 characters per inch 
(expandable to 5 cpi) draft-quality 
print (for perfectly acceptable 
form letters, data processing, 


Leading Edge Products, Inc., 225 Turnpike Street, Canton, Massachusetts 02021 
Toll-free: 1-800-343-6833; In Massachusetts (617) 828-8150. Telex 951-624. 







